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THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY H. G. BISHOP. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


AVING treated of the various processes of the print- 
H er’s art, it is now necessary to consider the methods 
of conducting business. And at the outset it is important 
to emphasize the fact that there is no business more 
dangerous as regards the liability for failure than that of 
printing. Perhaps not more than one-fourth of those 
started ever reach a paying basis, and less than that 
number ever make anything like a success. Indeed, the 
number of successful printing businesses cannot be more 
than ten per cent of those which are begun. ‘These are 
stern facts, and safely within the bounds of truth. There- 
fore, those who contemplate making a start for themselves 
need to be careful lest they go with the great majority. 

But, at the same time, there is money in the business, 
if properly handled. The chief danger lies in the fact 
that there are so many incompetent men trying to conduct 
printing businesses, who take work at ridiculously low 
prices (many of them not knowing that they are doing 
so) that a new beginner is compelled to compete with 
them, and is in danger of losing sight of the important 
fact that he cannot do a job at a certain price because 
someone else does it for that amount. He isin danger of 
forgetting to figure on the cost of production, and of 
losing sight of the fact that someone else doing work at 
a loss will be no consolation when he fails. There is only 
one safe way of doing business, and that is seeing that a 
fair profit can be made on all work done. The head of 
one of the largest printing businesses in America lately said 
that the amount of net profit made on their total output 
for a year was only ten per cent; and it is safe to say 
that more than half the printers in the country do not get 
such good prices as does that firm. JVe¢ profit is a thing 
that very few men ever get to understand. They figure 
roughly or approximately, and flatter themselves that they 
are making profit when they may be getting poorer every 
year. They sometimes forget the amount that the capital 
they have invested in the business would bring them in 


| if invested at compound interest. They also lose sight of 
the fact that their plant depreciates in value to the extent 
of at least ten per cent per annum, to say nothing of the 
materials — furniture, reglet, leads, brass rule, etc. —which 
are being used up all the time, making the depreciation 
more like twenty per cent per annum! ‘They sometimes 
also lose sight of the fact that their own time and labor 
has a market value outside of their own business. 

Take a sample case: A man has $25,000 invested in 
a printing business, the plant having cost $20,000 and the 
working capital being the other $5,000. Now, that amount 
invested at six per cent would net him $1,500. Then add to 
this the ten per cent depreciation on the $20,000, making 
$3500. Next, take his services at, say, $2,000, and you 
have a total of $5,500 a year. Now, suppose his business 
pays him that amount every year, what are his net profits ? 
Just the $2,000 which we have allowed for his services! 
For the interest on the money he could get anywhere, and 
the $2,000 allowed for depreciation has to be spent in buy- 
ing new plant to replace that which is being worn out all 
the time. But suppose he should draw out the $5,500 a 
year, and spend it, what would he be worth when his plant 
was worn out? Why, absolutely nothing. Whereas he 
would have no difficulty in investing his $25,000 at seven 
per cent interest, which would net him almost as much 
without his services, and he would still be worth $25,000 all 
the time. And this argument holds equally good where a 
smaller or larger amount than that mentioned is invested. 

It may be that in some instances a better result than 
the above might be shown, but it is just as likely that even 
a worse result would represent the majority of cases. There 
are hundreds of employing printers who have all their 
capital invested in their business, and who give more hours 
of their own time than anyone in their employ, whose net 
profits do not amount to more than the salary of some of 
their employés. 

These facts are here stated for the purpose of pressing 
home upon the mind of the beginner the importance of 
adopting right methods in the conduct of his business, 
and to make him cautious and watchful against the many 
liabilities to failure and loss which are before him; for 
the more deeply he is impressed by the foregoing remarks 
the less likely will he be to indulge in cutting prices 
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for the sake of getting work, or to allow any other bad 
practices to ruin his business. 

It does not follow that because a man isa good printer 
he will necessarily make a successful business man when 
he starts for himself, as many have found to their sorrow. 
At the same time it does follow that he will not be so 
likely to give his work away for less than it is worth, as 
will a man who has never had to earn his living as a com- 
positor or pressman—and that is a strong point in his 
favor. 


BUYING PLANT AND MATERIALS. 


After a printer has been carrying on business for a 
number of years, he looks back and sees some of the 
mistakes which he has made during that time, and 
mentally remarks that if he were to have his time over 
again he would do many things differently. 

As he walks around his establishment and takes an 
inventory of his plant and appliances for carrying on his 
business, he is apt to make a comparison between the 
amount of money it has cost him and its intrinsic value at 
the time—the result often being far from 
encouraging. He sees some things nearly worn out and 
others quite so, and unless he has been allowing a proper 
amount each year for depreciation, his thoughts are likely 
to be very gloomy. He thinks of many things for which 
he has paid high prices that have not yielded him the 
Some of them he could have done 

He sees materials which have not 


present 


profits he expected. 
almost as well without. 
been bought in proper proportions, the result being that 
one-half of such materials were never brought into profit- 
able use. And so he mutters to himself as he returns to 
his office: ‘If I had the buying of this plant over 
again, I would buy differently.’’ 

Is this merely an imaginary picture ? 
may be found in actual fact? Nine printers out of every ten 
will be ready to admit that it is more fact than fiction. 

Now, that being the case, will it not be of advantage 
to those who are only now beginning to buy if they can 
get some few pointers on the subject? Undoubtedly it 
will ; and with a view to this end the writer ventures to 
make the following suggestions : 

In the first place let it be distinctly remembered when- 
ever purchases are being made that ‘‘the best is the 
Well, of course, that saying is as old as the 
Low- 


Or is it what 


cheapest.”’ 
hills; but that is in its favor, so don’t forget it. 
priced articles are, as a rule, dear enough in the end. It 
is better to buy less in quantity and have more quality. 
This is especially the case with presses and machinery. 
It is best to buy presses of standard makes that have a 
reputation among printers generally ; though there may be 
now and then some really good article that has yet to 
make its name, and in such cases it is well to look closely 
into its merits; but great caution is needed in buying a 
new invention. 

Having decided to put in a certain make of press, it is 
better to buy several of that kind than to have a variety. 
And this for various reasons, not the least important of 
which is that all your pressmen get used to them and can 
easily change off from one to another. ‘The manufacture 
of printing presses has reached such a point that there 
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| they can be made to earn. 


really is not much choice between the several standard 
and accepted makes; of course, special kinds of work 
will sometimes call for special presses, but this does not 
weaken the point in the least. 

The same remarks apply to machinery of every 
description in each department. 

And type is no exception to this rule, either ; 
unless it come from a good foundry, where the appliances 
are of the most approved kind and the metal is of the 
best, it would be real economy to throw it away, rather 
than suffer the loss it will occasion if once put into use. 

In buying for the job composing room great care 
should be exercised. Here, everything should be not only 
of the best, but in proper proportions. It too often hap- 
pens that the contents of a job composing room gives the 
idea that the buying has been done by half a dozen different 
individuals, each acting independently of the other ; for 
instead of there being harmony and proportion in the differ- 
ent kinds and quantities of types there is just the reverse. 

Now, with regard to harmony of design and character, 
it is a great mistake to attempt to carry all the various 
faces that are made by all the typefounders. What should 
be aimed at is the bringing together of such of the best 
designs as will make a harmonious whole. At the same 
time, contrast must not be lost sight of; for contrast and 
harmony are both essential to make the beautiful in design 
or color. 

Then, with regard to proportion, there is just as much 
care needed. It is better to buy all the sizes that are 
made of a certain face than to pick out two or three sizes 
at long intervals. If you have the whole of a series, it 
will be of more use to you than twice the amount picked 
out from several series ; though, of course, where a man 
has limited capital and yet has to have some measure of 
variety, he may find it difficult to purchase the whole 
series of each kind of type. 

But this brings us to the most important part of our 
subject, and that is the difference between buying many 
kinds and buying much of a kind. 

1T IS BETTER TO HAVE TEWER KINDS 
AND PLENTY OF THEM THAN TO HAVE 
MORE KINDS AND LITTLE OF THEM. 

One hundred fonts of job type, weighing four hundred 
pounds in the aggregate, will be twice as useful as two 
hundred fonts weighing the same amount. 

It is safe to say, where there are so many kinds, not 
more than one-third of them are brought into actual daily 
use. The rest lie in their shrouds of dust waiting for the 
day when they will return to the melting pot. 

Of course, all that has been said about type applies 
equally to wood letters. Indeed, so far as the question of 
small fonts is concerned, there is a special need for care 
in regard to wood letter, as the fonts contain fewer letters 
of each kind. What is the use of a three A font in an 
office where much poster work is done? It is worse than 
useless ; and yet, how many such fonts there are. 

Type and printing materials have two values: one is 
the price they will sell for, and the other is the amount 
But whether this latter value 
is commensurate with their cost depends more upon how 


for 
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they were bought than upon how much was paid for 
them. 

There is another point of importance to be mentioned, 
and that is the advisability of buying a sufficiency of 
quads and spaces, leads and reglets, furniture and quoins. 
These materials cost less than anything else, and yet 
they play a very large part in the operations of every-day 
business. 

COST OF PRINTING INK. 

A very important item of expense in running a printing 
business is that of ink, and yet it is often left out of calcu- 
jation when prices are being given for work. Of course, 


it may be that in the majority of jobs the ink forms but a | 
| or young man anything unless one is reasonably certain 


proportionately small part of the entire cost, but that is 
no reason why it should be left out of our calculations 
entirely, for there are times when it forms a large propor- 
tion, and if we get into the habit of neglecting it all the 
time, the chances are that we shall forget it when it should 
be thought of. 

Granting that the quantity used on a single thousand 
of a small job is but very little, how about figuring on ten 
thousand of the same job? Is it not the rule to say, 
‘Well, the composition is the same, the paper will be ten 
times as much, the presswork so much per thousand runs 
after the first thousand,’’ and to omit the ink entirely ? 
Then, on printing a single thousand a trifle better price is 
‘generally charged, which may cover the cost of the ink; 
but when a larger quantity is figured on the price has to 
‘be made proportionately lower, and unless the ink be 
made an item in figuring the cost, it will certainly be an 
item in the lost profit. 

Then, again, the habit of leaving it out of our calcula- 
tions entirely results in ignorance of what quantity to 
allow for when it has to be considered. How few seem 
able to calculate the quantity of ink required to run a 
certain number of any job! Say, for instance, on poster 
work. A case came under the notice of the writer where 
the cost of the ink used on two thousand three-sheet block 
bills, printed in red and black, came to one-third the 
amount charged for the job; whereas the person who did 
the figuring had just allowed a ‘dollar or two’’ extra for 
the red ink. 

It is difficult to lay down any definite rule as to the 
quantity required on different jobs, as they vary so much, 
but what is urged is the importance of taking the matter 
into consideration. After a little practice any man with 
ordinary ability to figure will be able to calculate closely 
enough to prevent making a loss on that score. 

It is well to bear in mind, too, that certain colors go 
further than others. The writer has a small memorandum 
book in which are jotted down points of importance in 
regard to ink and other matters that affect the cost of 
production, and on the ink page is a line which reads— 
“* Beware of red!”’ 

There is no economy in using poor ink because it 
appears cheap. A better grade will often be cheaper 
in the end, as it will go further and work better, saving 
not only on the bulk of ink used, but also saving in the 
time of pressmen and presses. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROGRESS IN LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 
NO. II, BY ALFRED PYE. 

HOUGH there is evidence of marked progress in the 
T typographic art during the past ten years, when we 
compare the productions of the present day with those of 
the past period, there is undoubtedly room for much 
improvement both at present and in the future, and in 


order to keep pace with the progressive spirit of the age 


it is necessary that the rising generation of printers should 
be taught how to improve the opportunities they have to 
learn all they can, and that thoroughly, in relation to their 
business. There is little use in attempting to teach a boy 
that he will stay long enough to learn what you wish to 
teach him; yet, without some kind of restraint — such as 
an apprenticeship indenture or binding agreement for a 
certain term— it is more than likely that, after a little 
teaching, the learner will consider himself much superior 
to his teacher, and be disposed to wander off into fresh 
fields and pastures new in the hope of improving his posi- 
tion financially, without giving thought to the more vital 
interests which should guide him to a position in the front 
ranks of the profession in which he has elected to serve, 
and which would eventually bring him far higher pecuni- 
ary reward than he could ever hope to obtain by going off 
to fight his way through the world with his trade only half 
learned. Some of the older members of the profession, 
more especially those from the Old World, look back to 
the days when they had to serve seven or more years to 
learn the ‘‘art and mystery of printing,’’ and when it was 
considered one of the most honorable professions for a 
young person to learn; and though at the time many of 
them thought it a great hardship that their freedom should 
be curtailed, and felt the yoke heavy to bear, yet, since 
they have arrived at an age when they can think and act 
for themselves, and judge of the value of learning, they are 
not slow to proclaim that the discipline was good for them, 
and their productions speak to the wisdom of their training 
and the excellence of their teaching. 

It is the purpose of the writer to show by practical 
illustration what progress has been made in the letterpress 
branch of the art preservative, by reproducing specimens 
of work done at various times and in divers places, to the 
end that those wishing to still further help onward the 


progressive movement may see what has been accom- 
plished, and find out what can yet be done with type, 


rule, etc. 
A short time ago, while looking over some specimens 
of typography produced by various printers in different 
parts of the country during the past few years, we were 
struck by the tendency to lavish use of ornamentation 1n 
even the simplest kinds of work. While in many cases 
artistic talent is developed and taste shown in the arrange- 
ment and disposition of the ornaments, etc., at the com- 
positor’s disposal, in others there is such a lack of beauty 
and attractiveness that one is tempted to wonder why the 
ornaments should have been used at all, as they rather 
serve to smother up the reading matter than help to throw 
the same into prominence, which it should te the atm ot 
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the printer to do. It does not follow that, because an 
office is equipped with all the latest styles in type, rules, 
borders, ornaments, etc., that particular office is going to 
turn out the dest work. Something more is needed. 
‘gray matter,’’ as the newspapers of the present day 
facetiously term the seat of human intellect, must mingle 
with and arrange the inanimate pieces of metal, in order 


to present them in a form that will arrest the attention of | 


a critical public. Some printers, with a very few fonts of 


type, will produce far more effective results than others | 
| designed and set it, in preference to the other. 


possessing every known face can ever hope to do, simply 
because they have the ‘‘knack’’ of arranging the material 
at their disposal in the best possible manner, and have 


f Furniture Dealer, 


—-— WITH 


more inventive faculties. We once saw a title page of a 


large catalogue set entirely in light-face gothics —- without 


rules or ornaments of any description —which struck every | 


competent judge of letterpress printing as being a real work 
of art; and we have also seen a job produced in which all 


the latest faces have found a place, only to provoke the | ~. : : i 
, | lished fact, and judging from the testimony of men who 


| have had an opportunity of practically testing the effects 
| following its introduction, the result has been a gratifying 
| success from every point of view, and in direct contradic- 
| tion to the predictions of a class of people who stoutly 
| claimed that it would lead to nothing but idleness, drunk- 
| enness and dissipation on the part of the working classes, 
| and consequent want and increased poverty to their 
| families and those dependent upon them. 
| prepared statistics of that country show clearly that the 
| measure has been an unqualified blessing to the people 
| who have been most directly concerned in the matter ; 
| and where drunkenness has increased, or lawlessness of any 
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remark, ‘‘ Well, if I could not have made a better job than 
that, I would not call myself a printer.’’ 

Here are shown two specimens of business cards for 
comparison. Fig. 1 is a sample of a class of printing 
which has found favor with some; and is a style affected 
by a great many printers (or a//eged printers, if you like) 
not many years back. 


sentative of a furniture dealer, but what connection the | 
dancing bear in the upper left-hand corner, or the hungry | 
| the measure has been tried to some greater extent than a 


stork, the leaping frog, or flying birds in the lower right- 
hand corner, have with the furniture business it is past 
our comprehension to determine. Here ornaments are 
used without regard to fitness or business association with 


the interests represented by the person tendering the card 


ahe | 


| Saturday half-holiday. 
| where its adoption and its practical workings could be 
| clearly traced to cause and effect, it has been admitted on 
| all sides that its introduction has worked a marked change 


Now, this is the card of a repre- | 
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| to his patrons or prospective patrons. It is simply a 
| picture card —a poor one at that — yet it was produced 


in one of the largest cities in the United States. 
In contrast to the above we give a reproduction of a 
business card (Fig. 2) which, though simple in design 


| and free from ornamentation, serves its purpose far better 


than the first; the nature of the business represented 
standing out boldly in unmistakable clearness. 

Though it would not take half the time to set, the palm 
would undoubtedly be awarded to the workman who 
This is the 
kind of work that is needed to place plainly before the 
public the aspirations and intentions of the person or per- 


| sons who employ the printer to make known his or their 
| desires; and the clearer this can be done, and the more 


striking the manner in which their ideas can be conveyed, 
the better is the printer fulfilling his mission. Though an 


| office may be limited as to quantity, variety and newness 
| of type, yet ingenuity will often triumph over the want of 
| material, and produce surprising results. 


(To be continued ) 
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THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


PHE EFFECT OF ITS ADOPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE EFFORTS 
rO INTRODUCE IT INTO THIS COUNTRY. 


BY M. J. CARROLL. 


[* all the industrial branches of business throughout 


Great Britain the Saturday half-holiday is now an estab- 


The carefully 


kind has become more prevalent than in former years, the 
cause has never been directly or indirectly traced to hav- 
ing any connection whatever with the adoption of the 
On the contrary, in communities 


for the better, not only in the physical and mental condi- 
tion of the working people, but also in the more cordial 
relations established between the laborer and his employer. 
That this has been the result in the only country where 


mere experiment, would seem to be unanimously conceded 


| at the present time. 


Nothing like a fair or impartial trial has yet been 


given the short-hour Saturday in this country. To be 








sure, efforts are constantly being made looking to a gen- 
eral suspension of business at the time mentioned, but so 
far these efforts have been devoid of energy and entirely 
lacking in unity of action and purpose. Different houses 
in various branches of business have adopted a certain 
hour for the early closing of their business on Satur- 
day during a few months of the year, and the hour named 
varies all the way from one o’clock to six. ‘This is the 
extent to which we have progressed in this matter, notwith- 
standing a more or less lively-agitation during the past ten 
years. The race for wealth, which the people of other 
countries say we are so deeply engaged in, may have 
something to do with the tardiness attending the adop- 
tion of this measure here, providing the charge is true. 
But I fail to see wherein this race is any more eagerly 
contested in America than elsewhere, and if I am right 
in that observation, we must, of course, look in another 
direction for a solution of the problem. In all ages and 
in all countries the desire to become rich has been the 


prevailing passion with the mass of the people, and if | 


a short work-day on Saturday was to seriously interfere 
with the money-making opportunities of the manufac- 
turers or merchants of Great Britain, the working people 
of that country would not have obtained their Satur- 
day half-holiday without far more effort than they were 
called upon to put forth when this measure was confirmed 
and made general by an act of parliament. 


But the truth of the matter is that this curtailment of | 


the working hours on the day mentioned can be brought 
about without any loss to the employer, and the relaxation 
from business during the hours contemplated will result in 
the long run in as much or more benefit to him than it 
will to anyone in his employ. The exacting attention 
paid to business matters by the business men of this coun- 
try, and how they could withstand the wear and tear 
necessarily involved in so much work and care, has long 
been a puzzle to the observant visitor from abroad ; and 
we have been told numberless times that we could go a 
little slower and attain our ends just as well. We must 
remember that man is in some respects a good deal like a 
piece of complicated machinery, capable of performing a 
certain amount of work before it collapses, and the shorter 
the period the work is crowded into, the quicker the 
machine will be worn out or rendered worthless. I am quite 
positive that if this question could be met in the proper 
spirit, the difficulties which now seem so hard to surmount 
could easily be removed, and a scale of working hours 
adopted that would be fully as profitable and far more 
pleasant than the present arrangement. ‘The argument that 
the working classes would put the extra leisure time to no 
good use, but spend it in riotous dissipation or demoraliz- 
ing idleness is one that is wholly unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. If that would prove a good argument for Sat- 
urday, it would prove equally good for Sunday, or any 
other day that is now given to the working people. 

But how to bring about the change without throwing 
the burden entirely on the shoulders of either the employer 
or the employed is the question to be considered at pres- 
ent. Presuming that the employer is not only willing, 
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unquestioned benefit of the people in his employ that will 
not place himself under too heavy a load, and admitting 
that the Saturday half-holiday would be beneficial to both 
parties, would it not be well to see if, by making some 
little concessions on both sides, this system could not be 
given a full and unprejudiced trial for at least a year? 
Then, if it should prove of no benefit, or if it should turn 
out unsatisfactory in its results, a return to the present 
system could not be met by any successful argument. 
Judging from the experiments that have been made in this 
city, there is little doubt but what this could be accom- 
plished. For instance, the usual dinner time of one hour 
could be made shorter without any inconvenience to the 
working people. In certain localities, and under condi- 
tions that would admit of a man’s going home to dinner, 
But 
in our large cities, where men invariably carry a lunch, or 


the full hour was probably a desirable arrangement. 


procure one at a restaurant, it has been found that one- 
half that time would be all that would be necessary for the 
actual requirement of the case. The remainder of the 
time is certainly not put to as good use as it could be 
were it all to be had at one time. Allowing this to be 
true, this would give us three hours in the six working 
days to apply on the Saturday afternoon account, and the 
other hour could certainly be satisfactorily arranged for, if 
both parties to the issue were to take it up and discuss it 
in the proper spirit. 

The recent contention over the question of shortening 
the hours of labor in the printing business in America was 
attended by so much acrimonious discussion, and resulted 
in so much ill-feeling in some quarters, that I have no 
desire whatever, at the present time, of reopening that 
question. But I am satisfied that the measure I am now 
advocating would result in substantial benefits, and an 
improvement in the condition of the working classes, and 
at the same time could be brought about without any loss 


to the employer. A firm conviction in the truth of this 


| assertion is the only thing that would induce me to open 


this question now, and my observations among my fellow- 
workmen further convince me that nothing would be lost 
by a fair experiment of the matter. 

It may be asked what good use could be made of the 
time thus given to the employé, or what practical benefits 
he would derive were he to have a Saturday half-holiday. 
I will say that the uses that he could put the time to are 
The 


innumerable cheap suburban trains would offer him and 


many and various. ‘Take Chicago, for instance. 
his family a source of enjoyment and recreation that he 
cannot now take advantage of. The opportunity that is 
occasionally called for to transact some outside business, 
that will now and then fall to the lot of most men, could 
then be done without loss of time, as is now the case. 
The relaxation from business cares for so many more hours 
at a stretch would be a godsend to him and his employer 
alike, while the family man would be at liberty to take 
those dependent upon him on some little excursion, with- 
out feeling that he was losing the time from his business 
necessary for their proper support and education. 

But to make the Saturday half-holiday in any way 


but anxious, to adopt any measure that will be for the | enjoyable, or what it should be, it should be accompanied 
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by a Saturday pay-day. Of all the vexatious abomina- 
tions that have crept into our business, the departure from 
the Saturday pay-day is undoubtedly the worst. There is 
no good reason why this departure should ever have been 
made, or, if made, why it should be continued in. There 
is nothing that the man working day-work grumbles so 
much about as the failure to receive his wages when the 
week’s work is completed. There is no time when he can 
put his money to such good use, or when there are the 
same opportunities for a family man to lay in his supplies, 
as there is on Saturday, and there is no good reason why 
this system should be continued. It may be said that the 
man will squander his money in dissipation and drink if 
he receives it on Saturday. The same man will do exactly 
3ut this is 


the same thing whenever he gets his money. 
not a good reason why the deserving man should be 
deprived of his money when it is due him, and when he 


has earned it. 
ment and see how many men he has that are liable to 
squander their earnings because they receive it on one par- 
ticular day more than another. He will undoubtedly 
come to the conclusion that the number is infinitely small 
to what he thought it would be, and that it would proba- 
bly be better for him to dispense with these men altogether 
than to continue to do an injustice to the really deserving 


Let any employer look over his establish- 


men about him. 
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THE PLEASURES OF AUTHORSHIP. 
BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 

N Author! But six letters in the word, and what a 
A siren song! What hopes and aspirations, what an 
amount of training, and studying, and reading, and dis- 
appointment do they inclose within their souls! They 
are the altar upon which many a young and striving life is 
sacrificed, the fata morgana vainly sought to be reached 
by numberless legions. A famous author—to become 
one is the desire of many; to be one is a benefit but 
rarely bestowed upon the few. And yet, although it is a 
crime that aimless, useless scribbling, daily committed at 
the foot of the altar called authorship, it possesses a charm 
of almost oriental splendor, which enchants him who has 
experienced it in a manner as opium does its victim. 
Beware! poor soul. Do not attempt the taste of that 
hardship, innocently believing that you may choose to 
stop whenever you please — once in its grip you will not 
be able to abandon it. To fret one’s life as an unread, 
neglected, minor scribbler is an existence which well-nigh 
borders on the edge of one of life’s failures. Be a cobbler 
if you cannot be anything better; but be that rather than 
one of the many who uselessly waste their lives and that 
of their innocent readers with the assumption to author- 
ship. This is a standard advice given to almost every 
young writer by the god of his prayers, some one or the 
other whose luck or success would give him a position of 
fame and fortune. 

For example, ask any one of these admired fortunate 
creatures, whether they would not prefer even an exist- 
ence of obscurity as a writer to that of opulence in any 
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other sphere, and they will invariably answer you: We 
swear to the flag of the knights of the pen. 

What explains this apparent paradox? We simply can- 
not explain. 

We find the young — often the aged — author or poet 
"way up in some garret, with cheeks reddened from the 
excitement due to the handling of the puppets of his own 
creation — the characters of his novel, his poem — satisfied 
with the dim light of a sperm candle in this age of electric 
illumination ; satisfied with the covering of a blanket to 
keep the frost from his limbs, in this age of steam radia- 
tors and hot-air furnaces ; and if we ask him why he would 
not choose some more profitable work, choose some occu- 
pation which will afford him greater luxuries, why he would 
10t become a market man, cheesemonger or the like, and 
exchange his talents for a value, he will look at us in aston- 
ishment — yea! in amazement — with his big, moist and 
hollow eyes, and, with a painful smile enlightening for a 
moment his worried features, will tell us: Not for the dia- 
mond fields of the world, not for the riches of all India. 
And why should he? Is he not to be envied, with his power 
of imagination? Has he not millions at his disposal? Is 
he not king over all the masses and peoples he may choose 
to create in some corner of his active brain! O, do 
not doubt this, ye Philistine mortals! He is a god in him- 
self with all the powers of a god at his command. He 
can give birth to all the beings he should desire to create ; 
he can make them happy or miserable as he pleases ; fame, 
fortune and the otherwise almighty tyrant of humanity, 
death, even humbly bow their brow before him, and unhesi- 
tatingly obey his orders. 

These are the pleasures of authorship; these are the 
charms of an existence often bitter to the cup’s very 
margin, for which he, who has chosen it, would not 
exchange a world of earthly goods and opulence. Let 
them smile, they who are of a more practical turn — but do 
not let them doubt it. It is only he who can form a judg- 
ment who himself has swung the scepter, during bitter cold 
nights in a hardly heated garret room, at the edge of a 
desk ; he, alone, who ha3 nourished his soul with the deli- 
cacies from imagination’s table. There is no feeling equal 
—not one—which can be compared with that which fills 
the soul of an author who thrones above a number of 
manuscript sheets containing his world of imagination. 
Where is the millionaire who, after some lucky speculation 
in the money market, could be placed beside the starving 
poet, who has just brought a chapter or a story to a 
satisfactory close? One loses all feeling with the actual 
surroundings ; one breathes and lives, suffers and weeps, 
with the world peopled in one’s brain. Hunger loses its 
power, thirst its terror, circumstances fade away like pict- 
ures of a /aterna magica before the all-powerful command 
of a poet’s imagination. 

Ask Robert Louis Stevenson ; ask any of our living 
story-writers if it is not as I have described it ; more so, 
ask any of the mass of scribblers who never find a market 
for their work, who scribble and scribble by the dim light 
of the candle, and who know that they aimlessly waste 
their time without any other purpose but to satisfy their 
craving to write; to create and to destroy, as they may 




















deem proper; and every one will answer you: It is so; 
there is no greater joy, no greater satisfaction on earth 
than the pleasures of authorship. They are a heaven 
which man may enjoy while on this mundane globe. 

These are the psychological properties of authorship. 

Let us now consider the mechanism of story writing. 
Although impulse is a conditio sine gua non of a perfect 
poetical creation ; a quality which is at once felt by the 
reader ; which possesses the power to vibrate that cord of 
the readers, the accepting ~individual’s soul; which has 
originally vibrated a similar cord in the poet’s, the spend- 
ing individual’s, soul; there is a certain amount of 
mechanical labor demanded to make a novel, a story ora 
poem acceptable. This mechanism is often hard work for 
the writer, and the more genial the author the harder the 
task to bridle his impulse, to press his boundless imagina- 
tion into the yoke of the required system ; but still it is 
imperative. An author’s study is as good a workshop 
as that of atradesman. His materials are ideas ; he must 
prepare a beginning, climax and catastrophe, as the cobbler 
invariably handles leather, last and nails. The laws of 
poetry are as ancient as the system of trades. ‘They must 
be complied with, even at the expense of genius, The 
manner of working differs with different authors. Some 
work during the day, some during the still hours of the 
night. With some it is a hard task to cast their intel- 
lectually complete story into flesh and bone, i. e , to write 
it down, thus imparting it to the rest of the world ; while 
others, again, sit down at the desk and hardly look up 
from their manuscript, writing and writing as if some 
clockwork arrangement were in the back of them. Some 
do as Anthony Trollope did, i. e., treat the subject of writ- 
ing in a rather business-like manner. ‘They sit down to 
work at a certain hour and work their stipulated Aensum, 
filling, with the promptness of an accountant, a certain 
quantity of time every blessed day, same as a clerk 
resumes and quits his daily task at certain hours. Others, 
again, wait in vain for weeks, months, perhaps still longer, 
the inspired moment that they may undertake to reproduce 
the picture of their brain in a satisfactory manner. 

Habit and imaginary necessities have a good deal to 
do with the ‘poet in harness.’’ The circumstances 
accompanying the work of an author frequently border very 
near to the ridiculous —even to insanity. One pretends 
that he cannot write without having his slippers on his 
feet; another must have a bottle of Mumm near him, to 
do his best; a third requires the most exact order and 
cleanliness of his surroundings to cover his task, while a 
fourth demands the very opposite—a genial disorder of 
manuscript, paper, postage stamps, old pen-holders, 
remainders of luncheon on his desk—to ‘write like a 
lord’’; and I have known a prominent religious writer 
who could not pen a line unless a small cup of salt was 
placed near him. These trifles have, in most cases, a very 
decided character ; some of the authors in question simply 
decline to write a single line unless the above mentioned 
conditions are fulfilled. 

Apparently incredible, still true. 

I could spin this theme into lengthy volumes, instead of 
pressing it within the limits of a magazine article, without 
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exhausting it. It is not my intention, however, to abuse 
the kindness of the editor, who has already been imposed 
upon by an undue extension of the space originally allotted 
to the writer. I will, therefore, close with the assurance 
that the indescribable charm of authorship can only be 
felt by those preferred beings of the human community 
who have the good fortune to be possessed of so much 
‘* nervous sensibility ’’ as to enable them to create a world 
of their own imagination, over which they throne in 
godlike majesty, with unlimited power. ‘To create and 
destroy, to have the destiny of so and so many beings at 
one’s own command, is a pleasure of indescribable charm 
—acharm which can only be fully understood by him, 


or her, who has been there. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XLV.—BY S. W. FALLIS 
ZZ. cuts of birds and tail pieces, which subsequently 
appeared in later editions, are neither as numerous 
nor as well executed. 
Bewick’s style, as shown in his cuts of ‘‘’The Birds,”’ 


is exclusively his own. He adopts no conventional style 








of representing texture or producing effect, but adopts the 
most simple and expressive means which the art afforded 
to comprehensively and effectively represent his subject, 
never wasting his time in attempting to display his 
mechanical ability, but studiously working with the higher 
aim of representing nature, making every line have a 
meaning. ‘The way he represents the feathers in his birds 
is admirable and perfectly original with him, and in 
accordance with the knowledge of his subjects and the 
capabilities of the art in faithfully translating them to 
graphic illustration. 

The above cut of the woodcock, which is a copy of 
the original, is an instance of the able and comprehensive 
manner in which he has availed himself of the capabilities 
of the art, having produced a most excellent likeness of 
the bird by a most excellent effect and skillful arrangement 
of light and shade. 

Among the very best of Bewick’s cuts as a specimen of 
wood engraving is that of the common duck, which is 
most singularly true to nature, even in the minutest 
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edition of ‘‘ The Birds,’’ are the best to be found in any 
of his works. 

He was not a success as a caricaturist. While he pos- 
sessed some sense of humor, he did not have the faculty of 
portraying successfully the ridiculous with any great ease 


or merit. 
were more at home with literal facts than extravagances. 


When the second volume of the ‘‘ British Birds’’ was | 


published in 1804, Bewick had reached his fiftieth year. 
Although his powers as a wood engraver continued unim- 
paired long after this date, he did not produce anything to 
extend the fame already achieved. Bewick never enjoyed 
any satisfaction or pleasure in engraving designs and draw- 
ings made by others, and never was a success in figure 
drawing or engraving. He made his reputation by his 
representation of birds, animals and landscapes; and in 
this class of engraving he took great pleasure, and found 
true enjoyment. 

His fables, which first appeared in 1818, were rather a 
disappointment to his friends and admirers, who had been 
led to expect much from his previous success in illustrat- 
ing birds and quadrupeds, and the work was not very 
favorably received, although some of the cuts were excel- 
lent for the subjects they represented, but in these cuts the 
opportunity for a display of his particular line of talent 
was not afforded him, and as a consequence they fell short 
of the expectations of his friends. ‘The cuts, however, 
were not all engraved by Bewick personally, or even drawn 
by him, but were done under his supervision by pupils. 

The letterpress was selected and arranged by Bewick 
personally, and one or two of the fables are of his own 
composition. Several years previous to his death he 
devised an improvement, which consisted in printing a 
subject from two or more engraved blocks, not in the 
chiaro-oscuro style, but in a manner to obtain a better 
variety of tint and effect than could be obtained without 
great labor from a single block and single impression. 
This improvement had been suggested by Papillon in 
1768, and Bewick proceeded to carry it into effect. He 
chose for his subject, in which to illustrate or exemplify 
this new method that he considered his own discovery, 
an old horse waiting for death. He accordingly made 
the drawing on a large block consisting of four different 
pieces, and at once set about engraving it, but did not live 
to even complete this first or key block ; and the second, 
which was to finish the picture, he never touched. 

He, however, finished all of the first block except a 
part of the horse’s head, and, when thus near completed, 
his anxiety was so great to see the result of his labors thus 
far that he had four impressions taken from the cut about 
a week before his death. It was on this occasion that he 
is said to have exclaimed when the pressman handed him 
the proof: 

‘7 wish I was but twenty years younger.’’ 

The cut, with the head said to have been finished by 
another person, was published by Bewick’s son, ‘‘ Elliott,’’ 
in 1832. The cut is eleven and five-eighths inches wide 
by eight and three-fourths high. It is.entitled: ‘‘ Wait- 
ing for Death. Bewick’s last work, left unfinished and 


He was too practical, and his tastes and talents | 


| experience and observation. 





scared than hurt. 











| sions from separate blocks printed over each other.’’ ‘This 


is the largest and last cut ever engraved by Bewick. 

As he was not spared to finish it, it is impossible to 
even surmise the effect he would have produced had he 
lived to work out his ideas to their fullest extent. 


( To be continued.) 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
REMINISCENCES. 
BY JAMES BARNET. 

N looking over THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1887, my eyes 
| rested on “ Printing in England, with particulars regarding recent 
by John Bedford Leno, which recalls some of my 
In 1845-6, while working in Saville & 
Edwards’ office, Chandos street, Strand, London, I had, during the dull 
season when society went out of town to the hills and the seashore in 


changes,” 


| search of health and recreation, a job on a book, entitled the “ Ballads 


A fine wood cut embellished the first page of each piece, 


of England.” 
The great draw- 


which had a mortice for the historical explanation. 
back to the compositor was in getting only a form of eight pages a week. 
As business resumed its wonted fulness, the “ Ballads ’’ was set aside 
until cuts and copy would accumulate. 

Before this, the strike of the pressmen at the introduction of steam 
book machines had been settled, when the fine work was done on the 
hand press and the plain matter put through on the “ Scandinavian ”’ 
platen. Returning to Edinburgh, in 1847, the notion seized me of 
having a copy of the “ Ballads of England,’ and, as the presswork 
would most likely be done by hand, nothing would prevent it from 
being a worthy specimen of printing. A dealer soon gratified my 
desire, and I turned over the leaves in disappointment to find poor 


ink and paper. Seven shillings and sixpence for such a specimen 


| seemed an imposition on the public, which, no doubt, they would 


resent. The dealer declared that he would send back the book to 
London, as he could not sell it at the price charged on account of the 


paper and printing. An office like Saville & Edwards, which has been 


| established nearly fifty years to my own knowledge, would surely not 
| disgrace itself by producing poor work, considering that “ Burke’s Peer- 
| age’? and “Landed Gentry,” the “(Queens of England,” and other 


high-priced books were printed on their presses. I suspect that the 
publisher had more to do with the appearance of the “ Ballads of En- 
gland,” with their love ditties, the tragic verse, and the quaint spelling, 
than the printer. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have some of the volumes 
here spoken of on their shelves, and, as I have had the privilege of 
turning over the leaves of the “ Queens of England,” I thought of its 
numerous notes, while the bad manuscript increased the pay of the 
compositor two and sixpence every form of eight pages. An incident 


| occurred concerning the forms of a volume of this work, which were 


standing against the wall beside the hand press after a proof of the 
whole had been taken, in the composing room at the top floor of the 
building: So much weight at one spot cracked the supporting beam in 


| the room below, and the typesetters did not wait to see if the building 


was to fall, but came down stairs pell mell, and the door of the room 
in which I was setting type was opened, a number rushing past crying 
“Out! out!’? All my room-mates heard the noise of the cracking 
beam, and in a hurry we found ourselves in the vaults below, more 
The foreman, being in the readers’ room on the top 
floor, intuitively took in the situation, and ran into the composing 


| room, shutting the door behind him, so that none should get away. 


He ordered everyone to take a form and move it to a different part of 
the building, thus distributing the weight, and averting, by his quickness, 
what might have been a calamity in the destruction of the office and its 


| contents and the sacrifice of the lives of over sixty of the employés. 





THE steam plate printing presses in the bureau of engraving and 
printing at Washington have been abolished, as far as the house can do 
it, by the passage of a bill providing that all government securities shall 


be printed on hand presses, 
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*MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF- 
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LEDGER MILLS. WELLAND MILLS. 
FLORENCE MILLS. MASCOT MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. ST. CHARLES MILLS. 
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RULED © AND ® CUT® PAPERS 


An, IN Ds: 


Cardboards and Envelopes. 


ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF 





COARSE PAPERS and BUILDING BOARDS. 








Printers Fancy Stationery 





A SPECIALTY. 





Send for Catalogue. Z. W. BUTLER PAPER Go. 
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“CALIFORNIA RELIABLE” 


WHAT 


——— 


ITS PATRONS SAY OF 


Le 


——————_->-00—___—_— 


From the Office of 
THE BANCROFT COMPANY, 
Messrs. PALMER & REY, Printers and Stationers, ; 
San Francisco, Cal. San Francisco, June 26, 1888. 
Gentlemen :—Our machinery expert, Mr. Burton, has examined your 
“California Reliable’ Jobbers at our request, and we are pleased to say 
that his report is that your ‘‘ California Reliables’’ are much better built 
than the Chicago Old Styie Gordons or ‘‘Challenge”’? Gordons. This 
being the case, we shall arrange to put in a line of your pressss at once. 
THE BANCROFT COMPANY, 
Per PARISER, Sup’t Printing Dep't. 
From Upton Brotuers, Printers, 
Messrs. PALMER & REY, San Francisco, June 15, 1888. 
The throwoff you attached to our ‘“‘Challenge’’ Gordon is a beauty, and 
is a great contrast to the useless thing that was on the press before. 
Yours truly, 
UpToN BROTHERS. 


Office of THE THEATRICAL PUBLISHING Co., Printers. 
Messrs. PALMER & REY, San Francisco, June 18. 1888. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen ; Please quote us best price for two more quarto-medium 
“California Reliable’’ Jobbers. The last quarto-medium you supplied us 
with some few months since, gives the best of satisfaction. The Fountain 
also is a fine piece of mechanism. 

Yougs truly, 
THEATRICAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Ashland (Or.) Tidings, October 28, 1887. 

The “ California Reliable ’’ job presses manufactured by Palmer & Rey 
at San Francisco are preferred by many of the best printers to any other 
first-class press made. The quarter-medium purchased by the Tidings 
office about a year ago has been run on all kinds of work, often at a 
high rate of speed by our water-power, and has given entire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. LEEDs., 


Medals were awarded this press at the San Francisco Mechanics Exhibitions of 1886 and 1887. 


es 
Cut of 8x12 size. 


—— 


$390.00 
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-°=»PALMER & REY,«—2— 


Type Founders and Manufacturers of Printing Presses and Material 


405 and 407 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Branch Hovsks—112 and 114 Front St., PortLaANp, Or. and 115 and 117 N. Los ANgELES Sr., Los ANGELES, CaL, 
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© BEST IN THE WORLD. © 





(HALLENGE JOB PRESS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 


EIGHT 
SIZES MADE. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 
IN PRINTING MATERIAL. 
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It will yield a quicker return for the money invested. It will give better satisfaction on 
all classes of job work than any other press in the world. 





THE OPINIONS BELOW ARE ENTITLED TO CONFIDENCE. 


SHNIEDEWEND @ LEE Co. CHICAGO, September 8, 1888. 
The four 10x15 Challenge Presses, with fountains, you put into 
our office two years ago, have fully equaled your recommendations. 
They are in perfect order, and have given entire satisfaction. 
KNIGHT & LEONARD Co, 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. Cuicaco, September 11, 1888. 
We find the half medium, 13 x 19, Challenge Press made by you 

to be first-class in every particular. The same has given us good 

satisfaction, RAND, MCNALLY & Co. 


READ THEM. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. LOUISVILLE, KyY., September 19, 1858. 
We are using the Challenge Press bought of you daily, and the 

more we use it the better satisfied we are with it. The working 

qualities cannot be beaten. H. C. FORSMAN. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. APPLETON, WISs., September 29, 1888. 
Our 9x 13 Challenge Press is the only decent one we have in our 
office, and we wonder how we ever got along without it. It works 
beautifully, and has saved us many dollars since it has been running. 
RYAN BROS. 





FOR CIRCULARS, PRICE LIST AND TERMS ADDRESS 
SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., Mrrs., 303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Blacks that retain their Color. 


Colors that do not Fade. 




















Patent Reds for Label Printers. a oe 


Geo. fl\ather’s Sons, 


Se | 60 John Street, New York. 
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DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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F. WESEL & CO. 
11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 





Bek OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 





ee 


: BOSTON OFFICE: 
46% FEDERAL STREET. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
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W.B. CONKEY #-:: 


GENERAL Book BINDER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341~351 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Our facilities for Binding PAMPHLETS and 
EDITION WORK are unsurpassed. 


Case Making and Stamping for the Trade 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 1 solicited. 





DONNELL’S IMPROVED No. 3 
Power Wire Sfitchiné Machine. 


The only Simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 
It does not require an Expert Machinist te keep it in order, 








This Machine FORMS, DRIVES AND CLINCHES A STAPLE 
from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 
pamphlet from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK through 
the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order. No clogging up with staples. 
No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can ope- 
rate it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 





PRICE, No. 3, - $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 


Full Length of Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening the 
— staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


Pat. May 11, 1886. 


CAPACITY. 
Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle or 
Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


327 & 329 Dearborn St., 66 & 68 Third Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FIN: PRINTING - INKS 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








( ( * pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD-CUT INKS for magazine and 


illustrated catalogue work, and for the appearance of our Inks refer to the following publica- 


tions, which are printed with our Inks: 








CENTURY MAGAZINE, 7 ~ - - - Theo. L. De Vinne & Co, 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, - - - - Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. 
COSMOPOLITAN, - - - - - - «- ~ J.J. Little & Co. 
ee AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, - - - Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Co. o%s 
@)e J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., ia se «» « «+ iii we 
Al AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, - - New York. IN 
~ v A. S. BARNES & CO., School Publications, = - - - New York. Vv 
(ee AMERICAN BANK NOTE CoO., - - - - - - New York. Vi 
eee D. APPLETON & CO., ~ ~ - - - - - - New York. eee 
-pesevemed «= «= « » -« = « « New York. 
BUREAU ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, - - - - Washington. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - - - - - Washington. 








We are exporting our Inks in large quantities to England and Australia, where they are preferred 
to foreign inks, for the reason that our Black Inks are brilliant and enduring; they do not change 
their color or fade from age, and superior results are obtained from our Colored Inks. 

We can exactly duplicate the quality, tack and drying properties of any ink, no matter how long 
a time has elapsed since it was used, as we carefully preserve our formulas, which are the result of 
many years of experience. 

Our Inks are ground in the latest and most approved mills, and we do not hesitate to say that, 


by comparison, they will be found the /imest and freest from grit of any inks in the market. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS : 


HORACE DODD, - a - = e . ‘is Boston. | J. & A. McMILLAN, .. ‘ie - BS a .. St. Johns, N. 5 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, * i ‘s oe Richmond, Va. | JOHNSTON & CO., a rn % eo .. Harrisburgh, Pa. 
C.J.CARY &CO, .. ... .. ..  . ..  .. Baltimore. ||| BARNES BROS., SU ioe N eee A oY 
ED. PERRY & CO., “ 6 ey ‘es .. Charleston, 8.C. | GAZETTE JOURNAL CO., .. gi: a .. Hastings, Net 

J. M. MEYER, .. és es i as * .. New Orleans. || H. DREW & BRO., .. 6 os me .. Jacksonville, Fla 
CLARKE & COURTS, .. - i ne AF .. Galveston. ||| W.G.JOHNSTON &CO., .. a is .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., .. a ‘ e ne .. Chicago. |||| J. H. MILLS &Co., .. =< i “ .. Washington, D.C. 
ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDRY, - es 7 oe Chicago. LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Co., . Cincinnati, Ohio 
GWATKIN & SON .. . e =e ‘ .. Toronto, Can. ||) E. H. HUTCHINSON, .. ‘ a = = .. Buffalo, N.Y. 
NEW ENGLAND PAPER CO.,... - y 7 Montreal. | - ny ‘i a ig % Ldraeee wan Soe 

E. T. MARLER, 5S Ss - ‘6 = se London, England. 


Melbourne, Australia. 
COWAN & CO., Re ae, Che ist ie {Spdney, Australia. 
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THE “GEM’”’ CUTTER. 
2sinch, - : - - $115.00 jo inch, - - $200.00 
32 inch, - - - 150.00 32 inch, : : 250.00 























Bookbinders’ 
Machinery. 


Paper Box 
Machinerg. 

















THE “STAR” BOOK TRIMMER. 
One Size, $400.00. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 











Geo. H. Sanbom & Sons, 


69 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 











MANUFACTORY ; 
STANDARD MACHINERY CO., 
Mystic River, Conn, 














THE “STAR” CUTTER. 





‘ 34inch, - $600.00 48inch, - $1,100.00 
30 inch, 3 - - - $375.00 38inch, - 750.00 34 inch, - 1,400.00 
32 inch, - - - 450.00 44 inch, . g00.00 4inch, - 1,900.00 
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GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry. § Whiting’s Ledgers 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


(Incorporated) 
15 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


ON THE POINT SYSTEM, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 





IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ SupPLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FounDRY, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE Founpry, St. Paul. 


Are guaranteed to equal any and all 


goods with which they compete. 


Whitind’s Linens 


mas Are so well known that comment 
el | 


unnecessary. 


Whitind’s Superfine Flats 


Are today, as they always have been, 
J the best in the world..... 


THE CALUMET PAPER CO. 


262-268 FIFTH AVE. 


co 


Is the only house in Chicago carrying 
@ @ These goods. © o 


Our new Catalogue is now ready. If you have not received a copy, send for it. 





J. M. IVES © Co. 


Bookbinders —= 
——— Machinery 


AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


RULING MACHINES, “THOMPSON” WIRE STITCHERS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
BOOK anp PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, FOLDING MACHINES, 
“PEERLESS” POWER PERFORATORS, 
HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, | 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, | 
EMBOSSING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES (all sizes), 
CHERRY BOARDS AND BRASS-BOUND BOARDS, 
ROLLER AND JOB BACKING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS, STABBING MACHINES, 
STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 
INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 
CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES AND CUTTING STICKS. 





COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 





OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave. CHICAGO. 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 
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Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 
41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO, NOVEMBER, 1888. 


\ |] should like very much to show some of our friends 
¥ who have affected to believe that there is little danger 
to the printing trade to be apprehended from the inroads 
of the ‘‘amateur,’’ the quantity and quality of the speci- 
mens of typography we are almost daily in receipt of, and 
this, too, from all sections of the country. If we could, we 
think they would materially change their opinions. Be this 


as it may, we assure all inquirers, advisers and admirers 
that we have no intention of ‘‘ letting up”’ 
warfare on this brood of vermin. 


or relaxing our 
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WHAT IS AN APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM? 
N the opening address, or, rather, annual message, 
delivered by President De Vinne before the National 
Typothetz of America, he is reported to have said : 


We shall be asked to consider the propriety of adopting a new policy 
I wish some other phrase could be substituted. To 
The apprenticeship system of 
It was prac- 


of apprenticeship. 
all boys the word is thoroughly hateful. 
two generations ago was one of the relics of feudalism. 
tically a qualified slavery. Its day is over. 
nor can any other system which binds the master to the boy and does 
It is a one-sided bargain which all our 


It cannot be reéstablished, 


not bind the boy to the master. 
master printers rightfully refuse. To the master printers of book or 
job offices in our larger cities the system is especially unfair. Of what 
use is it to them to carefully educate a lad in the trade who has the 
power, and who often uses it, to leave his employer and take work in 
another state in which he cannot be molested? Of what use for a city 
office to accept the restrictions of one apprentice to every ten men, when 
other offices in that city and elsewhere cannot be prevented from having 
ten boys to one man? Of what use for one office to refrain from 
educating good boys when it has to accept the incompetent boys of 
other offices and pay for them as competent men ? 

This seems rather strange language to come from a 
gentleman occupying the position of Mr. De Vinne, for, 
as previously stated, we know of no sane man who seeks to 
recognize or revive the system in vogue two generations 
ago. But there is certainly a vast difference between 
accepting a relic of feudalism as a model and recognizing 
a system whose only object and effect would be to turn out 
qualified workmen — workmen who would be an honor to 
themselves and their profession, and whose employment 
would be a source of pride and profit, thereby supplanting 
a practice which is deluging the country with professional 
botches. 

Webster defines an apprentice as one who is bound by 
indentures to serve a mechanic or other person for a cer- 
tain time with a view to /earn his art, mystery or occupa- 
tion, in which his master is bound to instruct him. An 
indenture is a mutual agreement in writing between two or 
more parties, whereof each party has obligations to perform. 
Now we cannot imagine any system of apprenticeship 
which ‘‘ binds the master to the boy and does not bind 
the boy to the master,’’ or vice versa, or where mutual 
responsibilities are unrecognized. 

But even under the so-called ‘‘ qualified slavery’’ of 
the past, many excellent workmen were produced. Some 
years ago we forwarded a circular to a large number of 
the leading employers of labor in the United States, 
especially those engaged in shipbuilding and the manu- 
facture of machinery, inquiring if they would, as far as 
possible, or compatible with their interests, acquaint us 
with the nationality of their workmen holding the posi- 
tions of superintendents, master mechanics or foremen, 
and the answers in an overwhelming majority of instances 
proved that these positions were filled by mechanics of 
foreign birth who had received, in their respective coun- 
tries, a thorough mechanical education. And they held 
these positions not because they were Scotchmen, Ger- 
mans, Englishmen or Irishmen, but because they were 
proficients, thoroughly versed in and maséers of their pro- 
fessions. We wonder what position these men, many of 
whom afterward became employers of national repute, 
would have occupied had they imbibed the idea, while 
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under instructions, that an apprenticeship system was 
‘practical slavery.’? At a state convention we once 
attended, while advocating the indorsement of an appren- 
ticeship law, we were interrupted by a somewhat breezy 
youth by the remark, that ‘‘the boys of this country 
were smart enough to pick up their trade without selling 
their liberty to anyone.’’ After adjournment we were 
approached by a gray-haired Englishman, who remarked : 


‘*That ’ere chap who talked so loud isa fair specimen of | 


the fellows who can fick up their trade without instruc- 
tions. His work is slop work; but if he was set to any 
other job than the one he is now at, or went to a strange 
establishment, God pity him. I know what I am talking 
about, for he works with me.’’ And the above is just a 
sample case out of a thousand which might be cited. 

We are well aware of the difficulty in securing by 
national legislation a uniform national apprentice law, or, 
under existing circumstances, of preventing a boy leaving 
his employer and going to another state. In referring to 
this phase of the question in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
December, 1883, we said : 


Having thus briefly referred to a few of the far-fetched objections | 
against, and outlined some of the more prominent provisions which, in | 


our judgment, an apprenticeship law should contain, let us look at the 
real difficulty which stands in the way of its general adoption. 


is a popular fallacy existing, even among well-informed men, that the | 


passage of a national apprenticeship law comes within the legitimate 
functions of the federal government, while the fact is, congress has no 
jurisdiction whatever in the premises—all authority to enact this and 
similar laws being vested in the several state legislatures. Thirty-eight 
sovereign states imply the existence of thirty-eight state legislatures, 
independent of each other, and the adoption of a uniform law by these 
thirty-eight bodies furnishes an obstacle of no ordinary magnitude. Like 
the eight-hour law, to be thoroughly effective it must be general in its 
scope and operations, especially in what may be termed the manufactur- 
ing states. So long as a “fugitive” from Pennsylvania can find an 
asylum in New York, Maryland, Ohio or New Jersey, its operations are 


limited; whereas were its adoption general, he would simply be jumping | 


from Scylla to Charybdis—from the frying-pan into the fire. He would 


There | 


not be very apt to secommence servitude—the only way out of the | 


dilemma—especially if he had devoted one or two years to a 


particular calling; and were he to claim to have served part of his | 
impossibility, for no sooner is one election off our hands 


A feeling of 


apprenticeship, his release would be demanded and examined, while its 


absence would necessitate an investigation into the cause of leaving his | 
| distrust or expectancy too generally prevails, to the detri- 


former employer. Thus the interests of the mechanic would be provided 
for and guarded, at all times, at all places and under all circumstances. 


In view of the fact that such national daw has not | 
been enacted, and is not likely to be; that the existing | 
arrangement is, confessedly by one who ought to know, | 


a one-sided bargain, and that a proposition to make it a 
two-sided effective bargain, in the absence of such law, 


| selves upon the attention of the people. 
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to explain the force of the must. When in Bloomington, 
Illinois, last December, we paid a visit to its several print- 
ing establishments, and in one was shown letters from two 
young men, who, up to their departure for Chicago, a 
short time previously, were receiving $7 per week, which 
amount we were assured by the foreman, was more than they 
were absolutely worth —that they were then being paid 
$15 per week, and, upon inquiring the reason, received 
the reply : ‘‘ Oh, they were assured employment at this rate 
before they left Bloomington, by the establishment they 
are working with.’’ It is needless to add they are not 
now receiving the wages promised, and that as soon as cir- 
cumstances warranted, their services were dispensed with. 
Too proud to go back and learn their business, they are 
doubtless scalping the country as journeymen, a nuisance 
to themselves and the profession at large — monuments to 
the declaration that the enforcement of an apprenticeship 
system, which would have made them proficient workmen, 
is. ‘‘ practical slavery.’’ But where, we should like to ask, 
did the ‘‘ must be accepted and paid for as competent 
men,’’ apply to their case ? 


THE FOUR-YEAR TERM. 

HE INLAND PRINTER, as its readers well know, is not 
T a political journal. It has studiously refrained from 
obtruding individual opinion from a partisan standpoint, 
and no intention exists to change its settled policy. ‘This 
much by way of explanation. The nauseating doses con- 
tained in the daily press for months past, almost to the 
exclusion of everything else, must have satiated the most 


inveterate political glutton, while the frantic appeals of 


the patriotic charlatan have been given with a gusto that 
makes a season of repose one to be devoutly wished for. 
Patriotism is a splendid characteristic of any nation, and 
the American people have certainly got their quota; but 
it is a serious question if its excessive display in a manner 


| which keeps the country in a perpetual turmoil is not pro- 


ductive of more harm than good. Under the four-year 
tenure of office, a definite settled business policy is an 


than wires are laid to control the next. 


ment of the best interests of the country. 

The advantages which would be derived from the sub- 
stitution of an eight for the four-year term of service are, in 
our opinion, many and varied, and are fast forcing them- 
Under the latter, 


| as stated, the country remains in a chronic state of excite- 


offered by a directly interested party—an authorized com- | 
mittee from the International Typographical Union— | 


which was able and willing to give a practical effect, was, 
to all intents and purposes, rejected by a deliberative 
body, equally interested, is an enigma we are unable to 
explain. 


ment, and business interests are made subservient to the 
plans and plottings of political tricksters. 
pestiferous demagogues, fungi on the body politic, now 


too lazy to work, and whose principal occupation is the 


| honest living, either in or outside of the bridewell. 


The claim that incompetent boys must be accepted | 


and paid for as competent men, is a declaration to which 


| living reality. 


we are compelled to take exception, and reminds us of the | 


girl found in tears by her mother, and who, upon inquiry as 
to the cause, replied: ‘‘ Mother, I am thinking of the time 
when I must leave you to get married,’’ failing, however, 


debauching of public morals, would be forced to earn an 
Civil- 
service reform, today a laughing stock, would become a 
Hundreds of thousands of young men 
hanging on the skirts of this or that political organization, 
in expectation of being installed in office and fed from the 
public crib, in recognition for services rendered, would 
strike out for themselves and become independent, 


A brood of 
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reputable citizens. The disgusting spectacle of the | The principal chemicals used are lime, potash, soda 
barter and sale of our so-called ‘‘ labor leaders’’ for a | ash and caustic soda. ‘These alkalies, dissolved in water 
mess of pottage, bringing both themselves and the cause | to produce the cooking liquids, have been used in capacious 
they are supposed to represent into public contempt, would | wooden tanks, in which, because the temperature could not 


be avoided. A line of national and business policy could 
be formulated, which would at least have some of the 
elements of permanency. 

As stated, the present seems a favorable opportunity to 
broac i this subject. Every recurring election demon- 
strate» the weakness of the present system, and as the 
country grows in population and wealth, the desirability, 
necessity, for a change becomes more and more 


nay. 
apparent. Let us have a president elected for a term of 
eight years, and we will have more statesmen and fewer 
demazogues; more business honesty and more business 
prosperity, and purer public morals. 


“MOLLUSKS.” 

il October issue of the London Printers’ Register 
ij contains a deserved castigation of the British type- 
founders for their torpidity and entire neglect to make use 
of the trade journals to advertise their productions, as also 
for their lack of enterprise and short-sighted selfishness. 
As a result of such selfishness, we are informed that now 
fully half the type used for artistic jubwork by English 
printers is foreign cast, and that they have allowed all the 
best designs and punch cutters to be enticed from the 
country into the service of those who now prove formid- 
able rivals. These Rip Van Winkles, content to rest on 
the laurels of the past, and evidently forgetting that the 
world moves, will have the conceit taken out of them in a 
way they little dream of, and realize, when too late, that 
while they have been wrapt up in a mantle of self-com- 
placency, a more enterprising element has cut the ground 
from underneath them. 


PAPER MAKING AND ITS METHODS. 


| = Chinese are generally believed to have been the 

inventors of paper. They used rice straw or rags of 
cotton or linen, for producing their paper stock. Modern 
nations followed their example, but made few innovations 
on the ancient processes until within the last forty years. 
Since then every decade has witnessed great improvements 
is industry. New methods, processes and machinery 
have been perfected ; new material brought into use ; and 


in | 


enters into the economics of modern life. Rags are 
gathered in all sections of the world for transportation to 
the United States, but they no longer furnish the main 
supply of material used. Paper fibers are procured from 
old rope, jute butts, straw of the various grains, from 
many grasses and reeds, and from the wood of the cypress, 
pine, poplar, sycamore, basswood, and other trees. Mills 
of extensive construction and capacity prepare the fiber 
stock of paper makers, who purchase it by the ton in bulk, 
and then work it into whatever shapes their business 
As it costs far less to carry chemicals to the 
forest than it would to haul the logs, wood-pulp estab- 
lishments are generally located near the source of supply. 


now 


goat 


requires. 








be carried above boiling heat, it was necessary to continue 
the cooking from two to three days. The advance of 
invention has lately rendered it possible to largely decrease 
the time required for this purpose. 

The demand for paper in all forms for old and new 
uses is practically unlimited, and is being daily aug- 
mented. In no part of the world is there a greater 
variety of vegetable fiber than in the southern states, whose 
cane brakes, swamps, forests and cotton fields can furnish 
an almost inexhaustible supply for an indefinite period. 
The cotton plantations alone could probably supply every 
pulp mill in the United States with a product cheaply gath- 
ered and manipulated, and containing a long, substantial 
and fine fiber. 

Verily, this is an age of wonders, and what further 
progress the next century may produce in the art of paper 
making, as well as in the materials employed in its manu- 
facture, we dare not even guess. 


ITH all due deference to the views of a number of 
W our esteemed correspondents, we must respectfully 
decline to further continue a controversy relating to the 
establishment of a Pressmen’s National Union, or the 
action taken at the last session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in relation thereto. We cannot see 
that any practical or beneficial results are likely to arise 
therefrom. 


TT’HE long agony is over; the blue lights have been 
[ extinguished and the curtain rung down. The country 
is safe, the world will continue to revolve on its axis, the 
stars to shine, and THE INLAND PRINTER, as heretofore, 
continue its monthly visits to its readers. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
OUR APPRENTICES. 
BY W. E. SEAPORT. 
HILE most printers do not lose sight of the deplora- 
ble fact that there are today, professing to be well 
schooled in the art of printing, a vast multitude of incom- 
petent workmen, they daily manifest an utter disregard 
for the future welfare of apprentices who may be placed in 
their charge. The faithful teacher in the printing office 
is as necessary as the most prominent and learned college 
professor. To the printer whose eye may fall on this 
paper, the writer desires to address himself on this import- 
ant subject. Count on your fingers all the practica/ men 
you know, and then attempt to call by name those whom 
you know to be incompetent. I think the majority will 
be included among the last named. 

Now, who will take the blame for this state of affairs ? 
Does the trouble lie with the apprentice in all cases? I 
think the difficulty is owing to the indifference as shown 
by the journeyman printer toward the apprentice, who is, 
unfortunately, a very much neglected individual. In 
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many instances the failure of the boy to show, after a 
reasonable length of time, any advancement in learning is 
due to the gross carelessness of the workmen, whose plain 
duty it is to lose no opportunity in teaching the candi- 
date to become proficient in that which he has undertaken. 
It is true that there are a large number of dull minds 
among the boys who set out to study the art preservative, 
but none are incapable of improvement, and if the least 
inclination to learn is shown, the apprentice should be 
encouraged in every possible manner. 

It appears to me that, in the matter of teaching the 
young apprentice in a printing office, too many of our 
journeymen are inclined to become impatient, and while 
expecting the lad to learn the whole business in a week, 
are very apt to lose their temper altogether. Gentlemen, 
this is a great mistake. Did you learn all you know of the 
printing business in a week? I once heard an old printer 
(of twenty-one years’ standing) say: ‘‘I learn something 
every day.’’ And then again I have heard a younger man 
say to a boy who had but left school within a week: ‘‘ Get 
me the words ‘Albany County’ out of that brevier case, 
quick.’’ The lad knew not (and how could he be expected 
to?) where the brevier case was located; and how long, 
think you, would it take him to set those two words? The 
man who expected the boy to accomplish so much could 
visit a printing office across the river and return in less time. 

A great deal depends on the treatment of the young 
apprentice in the early days of his scholarship. In most 
printing offices the newcomer is introduced to some ten or 
fifteen pounds of assorted pi, and in this manner he gets 
his start in life. If it must be pi, do not serve the nonpa- 
reil between crusts of small pica and long primer, but have 
each variety by itself. Right here allow me to say that the 
accumulation of pi is a certain evidence of negligence on 
the part of the compositors, and the most important rule in 
a printing office should be to the effect that all pi should 
be distributed at once by the man making the same; 
exceptions to this rule must necessarily be made, however, 
in cases where a whole form is reduced to pi, and this may 
be effectually guarded against. But, on the whole, pi, in 
any quantity, is an unmistakable evidence of sloth, if not 
of absolute laziness, and is inexcusable. 

The proper way to give the apprentice his first lesson 
is at the case, without the knowledge of which he cannot 
profitably proceed further. Point out the boxes to him, 
beginning with ‘‘a.’’ Do not open school unless you 
have time to go over the whole case, fractions, stars, dag- 
gers, and all. How many printers learn the whole case 
thoroughly? How many ordinary ‘print shops’’ are 
there in this land where al] the upper or cap cases are laid 
alike? Teach your apprentice the whole case, and under 
no circumstances allow him to set type until this has been 
accomplished. Some printers use bits of card, with the 
characters printed on them, and distribute them about the 
boxes, and then the boy is left to study the case himself. 
The bad feature of this method is that the lad generally is 
left alone too long, and sometimes becomes careless. 

It is certainly a most improper mode of procedure to 
allow the young apprentice to begin his learning with a 
stick in his hand. As in the study of music, so it is in 
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printing. The most successful musician is he who is 
strictly held to the practice of the scales for a long 
period. 

It cannot be denied that a large number of our youth 
who set out to learn, not only the printing trade, but 
other branches of industry, appear to have been born 
without ambition, and a boy of this stamp is certainly in a 
wrong latitude when in a printing establishment. I have 
met with numerous specimens of this kind. One pretends 
to be a plumber; another has grown into some promi- 
nence as a ward politician, and yet another recently 
assured me that he was still engaged in the newspaper 
business. I learned after a brief conversation that he was 
employed in a pulp mill, at a princely salary of $5.50 per 
week. If, after a reasonable length of time, the young 
man is found to be indolent, lazy and indifferent, and 
shows no particular desire to learn, he should be dismissed 
forthwith. 

After learning the case thoroughly, the next important 
point which the apprentice should be taught is even spac- 
ing. Give him a piece of reprint copy, and visit him 
frequently. It is a good plan to let him set the same 
copy in several sizes of type. Among the first things that 
an apprentice should be taught is to distinguish the ‘‘)”’ 
from the ‘‘d,’’ ‘* p’’ and ‘‘q’’ in the lower case. 

After your apprentice has had a proper beginning, 
punctuation, capitalization and minor details will follow 
in their own good time. 


Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE. 
ETURNING to the subject of insurance, heretofore 
briefly discussed, the agent of whom I made 
mention suggests that while low rates can be obtained 
upon machinery, it cannot but be otherwise upon type. 
With their delicate faces easily injured, and mathematic- 
ally correct bodies warped or swollen so as to render 
justification impossible, and fonts worthless, except as 
old metal, fire rates must necessarily rule high. 

There is something in this ; more, perhaps, in another 
point he suggests: He insists (while freely acknowledg- 
ing that there are two equitable sides to the question) that 
very much depends upon the manner in which the estab- 
lishment is conducted ; that any fair-minded agent will 
take this into consideration, and that, if a few practical hints 
are carried out, the cost of insurance will be much lessened, 
and that strictly sound and honorable companies have a 
disposition to meet printers half way to that end. 

Anything tending to render insurance less onerous is 
well worth considering, and in the above may possibly be 
found the solution of a much-vexed question. Certainly 
it deserves a trial, and the result is one in which all mem- 
bers of the craft are interested. Suppose, therefore, that 
owners of offices make a proper test, and report the result 
through these columns, thus insuring a world-wide circu- 
lation. 


TuE issue between Typothetz and Typographical is 
not one to be easily disposed of. Indeed, it promises to 
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be cifted with as long a life as the chancery case of | Who will be the first to free the dove from the ark of 


Jarndyce and Jarndyce, made famous by Dickens. 
looking at the matter from directly opposite standpoints, 


and largely governed by self-interest, a speedy or easy 


agreement is out of the question. Thus far, at least, the 

chasm remains unbridged satisfactorily, and we opine will 

continue so until the structure is more builded upon abut- 

ments of equity, with stringers of justice, planks of concili- 

ation, and securely fastened together with spikes of 
herly love. 


brot 
That ‘* great bodies move slowly ”’ is (in this instance) 
far more to be honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Especially is this the case when neither party 
‘ijling to be the ‘under dog in the fight,’’ and both 


vers much of the sable servant of a Southern officer 
(during the “late unpleasantness ’’) who, finding war not 
to his taste, declared his intention of returning home. 

‘Well, Jack,’’ said his master, ‘‘if you must go, I 
hope you will give a good report of our army.”’ 

‘Sartingly, kurnal, dat I will,’’ replied the son of 
Africa. ‘I'll tell ’em you’s doin’ fust-rate, sah.’’ 

‘ What will you say, Jack ?’’ questioned the colonel, 
who had serious misgivings about the report he would 
make. 
‘Waal, kurnal, I'll tell ’em dat de Southern army am 
advancin’ backwards, an’ de Northern army am retreatin’ 
forward. Dat’s what I’se gwan to tell ’em, sah.”’ 

lbut, seriously, good results may be hoped for if both 
‘Typothetee and Typographical bring sound reason and 
the equality of justice to bear. Let us hope such may be 
the case, and all work for that much-to-be-desired end, 
remembering that ‘‘calm inquiry, conducted among those 
who have the main principles of judgment in common, 
leads, if not to an approximation of views, yet at least to 
an increase of sympathy.”’ 

#7 

Iv is written in the Talmud ‘‘ The place honors not the 
man, ’tis the man who gives honor to the place.’’ Acting 
upon this principle, very much can those serving as arbi- 
trators between the contending factions gain by a speedy 
adjustment of the misunderstandings now existing between 
employer and employé in the broadest meaning of the 
term. It is for the vital interests of both that this should 
be done, and there should be a friendliness of feeling 
urging to that consummation. 

It is too late to discuss causes. The effects are with us, 

not pleasant to contemplate or beneficial to success. 
The rights existing upon either side should neither be 
ignored or forgotten. There should be no Cain and 
Abel-ism about it ; no thirsting for the financial blood of 
each other. The outside world is combined against both, 
and what militates against one does against the other. 
There ought to be, there cam de a satisfactory ending of 
discrimination and bitterness. Business as well as common 
humanity demands it. With lapsing time the breach will 
widen, the mole-hills become mountains, the war of roses 
become one of stinging thorns and become of more than 
seven years’ duration, the adjustment more and more 
difficult. 


and 





contention, and send it, with olive branch in mouth, over 
the troubled waters? For that man, for those men, the 
honors freely bestowed by craft and craftsmen is wait- 
ing, emphasized by the benediction bestowed upon Abou 
Ben Adhem. 

KK 

Upon one point both Typothetz and Typographical 
must agree. It is the scalping of the scalpers. ‘They are 
a poisonous growth upon the business oak that is sucking 
out its sap, are gnawing worms working at its roots. The 
question of how they do it is entirely dwarfed by the fact 
that they do. And it is something more than merely 
amateurism with its ‘‘measly’’ output and ridiculous 
abortions of art. It is the pernicious work of grown men, 
at least the directing, no matter what ‘‘hands’’ may be 
employed. 

Almost every week circulars come to me promising to 
do this, and that at a price I know can scarcely cover the 
cost of material. A “job lot,’’ or an auction might, upon 
rare occasions, leave a trifling margin for wages; but as a 
rule, never. Even from large cities come these ‘‘ grand 
offers,’’ while ‘‘ the woods are full of them”’ in the country. 

There is no statute law bearing upon the case; the 
infamous perpetrators can be brought before no bar, save 
that of public opinion ; punished in no manner, save by 
letting severely alone. Want of patronage would be their 
death-blow. The education of the masses to a higher 
standard of business morality is the only remedy for the 
evil, and to accomplish it, all honorable employers and 
printers should work. . 

RabBi JOCHANAN is credited with having said: ‘‘ He 
who gives becomes rich.’’ Wouldn’t it be well for the 
magnates of the craft to ponder upon this in connection 
with the home for aged and disabled printers—THAT Is’ NT 
BUILDED ? 

Charity, open-handed giving, is not wanting with the 
craft when occasions like cholera and yellow fever arise 
and plead trumpet-tongued. But somehow an ever- 
abiding-with-us demand is permitted to drag along 
neglected, almost forgotten. Yet, in the meantime, men— 
aye, even women—are suffering and dying, who, most of 
all, have a claim upon the generosity of those who have 
grown wealthy by the very business in which those who 
appeal to them for aid have been disabled, or worn out of 
energy and usefulness. Verily the working of charity is a 
mystery hard to find out. 

Kk 

HeEre’s a feather for your cap, Mr. Editor and gentle- 
men of the INLAND. 

** What a classic and beautiful face !’’ was the enthusi- 
astic exclamation of a lady artist upon looking at the 
‘*cut’’ of Hermes in the September number of this paper. 
‘‘Don’t you think so?’’ she continued, questioningly, of 
an old printer, who was of the party. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, 
appreciatively, ‘‘ beautiful ‘color,’ and perfect ‘ make- 
ready,’ ’’ and his praise was worth a thousand fold that of 
the other to the craft, proving the rare judgment in “‘ tone”’ 
and the greatest excellence in presswork, 
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WILLIAM H. BODWELL. 


ILLIAM H. BODWELL was born in Franklin 
County, New York, in 1832. He began work at the 
printing business when fifteen years of age, serving his 
apprenticeship in Plattsburgh, New York, and Burlington, 
Vermont, learning all the branches of newspaper, book 
and job printing. 
a newspaper in Whitehall, New York, where he was when 
the war of the rebellion broke out. He took an active 
part in raising volun- 
teers, and was on the 
point of starting for 
the front with a com- 
pany which he had 
raised, when he was 
stricken with typhoid 
fever and confined to 
his home for nearly 
three months. Be- 
fore he recovered his 
brother had gone to 
the front, leaving Mr. 
Bodwell to look after 
an aged mother, and 
precluding the idea of 
his doing any fighting 
except for the neces- 
saries of life. In 
1863 he went to New 
York City and se- 
cured employment on 
the Zimes. He was 
soon made an assist- 
ant foreman, which 
position he held until 
1867, when he left the 
Times to become 
night foreman of the 
Sun. In 1870 he was 
selected by the Hon. 
Amos J. Cummings, 
who was then man- 
aging editor of the 
Sun, to go to Albany 
as correspondent for 
that paper. This 
position he held for 
ten years, when he resigned it to take the general super- 
intendency of the composing and stereotyping departments 
of the Suz, where he now is. 
In 1869 Mr. Bodwell represented New York union at 
the session of the National Union held in Albany, when 
the name was changed to the International Union. At 
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For a short time he owned and printed | 
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determined effort at this session to have the accounts of 
the then secretary-treasurer, John Collins, thoroughly 
investigated before the election, but was defeated. Had 
he succeeded then, it is probable that the greater portion 
of the Artemus Ward fund, at least, would have been 


| saved, and the International body spared a portion of the 


disgrace brought upon it. 
In 1874 Mr. Bodwell again represented New York in 


the International body, which met at St. Louis. John 


| Collins was still the secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Bodwell 





this session he championed, and succeeded in obtaining a | 
| establishment of the most modern and most efficient machinery for the 


charter for Women’s Union No. 1, of New York City, it 
being the first official recognition of female printers by the 
National body. It was largely through his efforts at this 
session that the system of proxy representation, which had 
grown to be a great evil, was abolished. He also made a 


renewed the fight for 
a clear showing from 
the financial officer 
before the transaction 
of any business. Col- 
lins made a desperate 
resistance, but 
beaten, and the night 
before the report of 
the committee which 
had been investigat- 
ing his accounts was 
made, John Collins 
left St. Louis, leaving 
no trace behind him 
except a_ bankrupt 
treasury to the Inter- 
national Union. At 
this session of the 
International Union 
Mr. Bodwell 
elected president, 
and the terms of the 
officers 
tended to the end of 
the session. 

In 1875 Mr. Bod- 
well again 
sented New York 
union in the Interna- 
tional body at th 
session held in Bos 
ton. At the close of 
that session he was 
reélected president, 
but positively 
clined to accept, on 
the ground that his 
private affairs would not permit him to give the time 
necessary to a faithful discharge of the duties of the office. 

Mr. Bodwell has always been a thorough union man. 
He may, however, be classed as a conservative rather than 
a radical. 
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THE Mexican Financier is satisfied that the utilization of Mexican 
fibers and vegetable textiles is at last about to be accomplished by th: 


purpose. The /izancier is convinced that Mexican estates on which 
these fibers can be produced will be enhanced in value, and that the 
fabrics produced from the ramie and cotton-stock fibers will take an 
important place in commerce. The work of developing these fibers 
will be performed by American capitalists. 
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Writte: 
THE INTERESTS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 
BY B. E. HARRISON. 

AN article with the above heading appeared in THE 
A INLAND PRINTER for September, 1888. The writer 
to me to be an employer, and to write from an 


seein 

employer’s point of view. I like his idea. I think it will 
come nearer solving the labor question than any other 
new idea yet proposed. Now let me, as a workingman, 
advance an old idea. The hired man ought to show as 
much interest in his work as he would if he were working 
for himself. This can be done, though it is not very often. 


[ never had my pay raised till I had for some time earned 
more than I was getting. I never knew an employer to 
raise the pay of a man who was determined to earn no 
more than he received. Entirely too many hands are afraid 
they will do too much ; they must stop at quitting time, 
no ;natter what the rush may be. Rather than work fifteen 


or twenty minutes overtime, they will stop five or ten 
minutes early. I once worked in an office where fifteen 
compositors lost an average of half an hour each, every 
day, by getting in late and going out early. This required 
the hiring of another hand to get the full amount of work 
done. There was about type enough for fourteen hands to 
use comfortably. The help blamed their employer for 
having so many hands and not getting more type; yet 


none of them seemed to think that the whole difficulty 
might be obviated if they would all make full time. 


Kurnest, conscientious, faithful work, making your 
employer’s interests your own, will, I think, do more to 
bring about pleasant relations between us and our 
employers than all the trades’ unions, typothetz and arbi- 


tration boards in Christendom. In slighting our work, 
we are only biting off our own noses to spite another man’s 
face. 

(Ine more idea. Strange though it may seem, the 
cmployer sometimes knows better how he wants his work 
done than the man he hires to do it. Then why not let 

:1 have his own way? My experience has been that a 
well-trained, thorough workman cares less about having 
his own way than he does about pleasing his employer. 
| have found that it is usually the ignorant, conceited botch 
who thinks it so degrading to give up his own way. To 
do his work well, to see how well he can please his 
ciployer, should be not merely the motto, but the con- 
trolling principle of the life of everyone that works for 
We work for money, but money is not all. 

like a little appreciation. Are we sure we earn 
before we complain that we do not get it? I 
have nothing to say about the sins of our employers. 
‘hey have their faults, but there are plenty of people 
anxious to point them out. We workingmen must correct 
tr own faults before we make much fuss about those of 


another. 
WW, 


ur employers. ‘* Honest service cannot come to loss. If 
‘ou serve an ungrateful master, serve him the more. Put 
(cod in your debt. Every stroke shall be repaid. The 


longer the payment is withholden, the better for you.”’ 


THe American Pulp and Paper Company has been formed at 
liffin, Ohio, to engage in the manufacture of strawboard. 
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TRAMPING IN ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY J. B. LENO. 

EW English printers nowadays ever think of taking to the road; 
indeed, it may be considered a lost custom. The obtainment of a 
frame and the strengthening of hands employed in a printing office 

is now generally effected by advertising. This is another evidence 
that persons put faith in Darwin’s theory of the “survival of the fittest.” 
Indeed, no one possessed of his senses would doubt the superiority of 
this method to that practiced in the “days of old.” That there were 
some excellent features attached to the died-out custom, and that it 
was occasionally of immense advantage to the young and inexperienced, 
no one will dispute; but its perils far more than counterbalanced the 
advantages, however important they may have been. 

I am old enough, Mr. Editor, to remember the time when tramping 
printers were by no means a scarce article, and, what is more to the 
purpose, to have traversed half England over as a dona fide tramp. 
This was not brought about by choice, but necessity. 

After serving seven long years’ apprenticeship, I found myself des- 
titute of work. I could not relish living on the old people, for I was 
not a cannibal; and although I knew that the trade was glutted,and my 
chances of success were small, I set off on Shank’s mare, or pony. As 
I started, I saw the tears roll down my mother’s cheeks, and the kisses 
that followed were as full of love and affection as those I received when, 
a puling infant, she clasped me to her bosom. 

Little did I know of the dangers and difficulties of the life I was 
about to lead. I had literally no knowledge of the means employed 
by experienced trampers for meeting the necessities that accompany an 
empty purse. 

I was not long in reaching the outskirts of the town. Then I had 
a long climb before me. Slowly and surely I reached the summit of 
the hill. I knew as soon as I had “ rounded ”’ it, it would be lost to 
me. I paused, turned round, and there, in the valley, lay the only 
spot I had learned to love and call by the dear name of home. 

There, running through the vale, was the silvery Colne, so dear tc 
glorious John Milton; there the mansion of the Newdyalls, where 
Shakespeare is said to have acted in one of the great poet’s masques, 
and there the church steeple with the houses clustered around it. 

After calling up a host of happy memories, I threw my hat high up 
in the air, and then continued my journey with a determination never 
to return until fortune had befriended me. 

Like many a novitiate in gambling, I was successful in my first vent 
ure, and possibly like them I attributed my early success to every cause 
but the right one. All that I need say is that ere nighttime I was 
landed at home once more with the pleasant intelligence that I had 
found what I started in quest of — employment. 

I had taken with me a currant cake. 
cess, I had not touched. In the exuberance of my joy, I gave this 
away to the first poor man with whom I came in contact. Little as I 
had spent, my store was all but exhausted. But what cared I; the future 
was no longer clouded, and over the twelve miles return journey I had 


This, at the time of my suc- 


literally flown. 

After twelve months, I quitted the service, and having enjoyed a 
few weeks’ rest, took to the road once more. 

It was not long before I felt convinced that my first success had been 
won by a “ fluke.” In both cases, despite of my success, I had started 
in the wrong direction. Master printers are not to be found in villages, 
and, with the exception of the town where I won my first success, towns 
were, like angels’ visits, “few and far between.” 

An old tramp would have made for Oxford, and failing, to the 
great midland towns, and then, not meeting with success, to the great 
cities of the north. I, in my ignorance, followed a track where a pitch- 
fork would have been more serviceable than a composing stick; where 
a knowledge of rick-building was of greater importance and in greater 
requisition than the most accurate knowledge of typesetting. I knew 
nothing about assize towns and the chances they gave to outsiders dur 
ing the judges’ presence; nothing of election centers and the rush on 
lists of voters. In fact, I was completely at sea, and all my former con- 
ceit vanished. 
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My little store was soon exhausted and some two hundred miles 
left me barefoot. 

Sorefooted and penniless, I still determined to press onward. How 
I managed to live is still a mystery. I wrote pardonable white lies to 
my mother ; I could not have written the truth for it would have broken 
her heart. Had she but seen me limping along, or housed in a “ pad- 
ding ken” at night, or resting by a haystack, heaven knows what 
would have been the evil effects and consequences. 

Eventually, and in a round-about manner, I reached the more popu- 
lous midlands ; even here I was informed that the printing trade was 
unusually dull, so there was nothing left but to carry out my resolve and 
travel on still farther. 

By this time necessity had taught me a great deal. 
my timidity. I put on a bold front and appealed for help at trade- 
meeting houses; I solicited alms from men of the trade with whom I 
came in contact. I laid my talent as a singer under embargo. In a 
word, I managed to exist in a fashion. 

Forty-eight and forty-nine were stirring times. 
an extremist; and although all political meetings were then pro- 
claimed, I offered to address the people if they would only give me 
Prison had no terrors for me; indeed, I preferred martyr- 
How 


I lost much of 


Poverty made me 


audience. 
dom to the life I was leading, however much it had improved. 
often have I thought of the words of a well-known statesman, “ Revo- 
lutions are generally the result of a fear of starvation.” 

Poverty-stricken as I then was, I determined that I would not miss 
anything worth seeing when labor would insure a sight of it. Old 
castles, birth and burial places of celebrities, historic spots, cathedrals 
—each and all I sought out and visited. 

In those days the highroads swarmed with harvest men from Ireland 
and elsewhere; but in all my journeys I did not run against more than 
a single printer, although, as already stated, tramps of the trade were 
more numerous than ever before or since. 

I have sketched a few of the hardships ; but, as I have stated, there 
was a bright side to the picture. The weather was bright and sunny, 
and nature was wearing her brightest garments. Every step brought 
new beauty to view. I had youth on my side, and hope never deserted 
me. I kept a diary, and at every rest I had something new to enter. 
I was winning experience —learning more of England than I had ever 
known. The air I breathed was pure and sweet, and the birds sang 
merrily from the hedgerows. When memory recalls my experience as 
a tramp, the shadows have but a faded existence. Reason tells me that 
they must have been more dark than they now appear to be. When I 
look back, I seem to skip the dismal spots upon which I fell. Again I 
stand on the site of Old Verulum, look at the house in which Dr. Johnson 
was born, scan the battlefield of Bosworth, gaze at the beauty of an old 
ruin, of the fairyland of a spot filled with enchantment. Blisters and 
pains are never called back without an effort—they ever appear 
anxious to remain in the background, and there, as a rule, I let them 
stay. 

If, with my inexperience, I managed to “ pull through” so well, 
how easy it is to realize the joys felt by old tramps like the “ Bonny 
Light Horseman,” who knew the run of the roads and met friends in 
every town and city. That even such as he met with hard times, I have 
no doubt; but they were hardened to them — moreover, they had the 
advantage of getting mileage and assistance from the trade union, which 
I lacked. In the metropolis, in years gone by, I have met many of 
these old wanderers, and I generally found them to be intelligent and 
happy-go-lucky mortals—brimful of stories of adventure, with reten- 
tive memories of their countless journeys, overbrimming with anecdotes 
Some would marry and settle down ; others carried 
A few increased their income by 


and pleasant tales. 
their roving propensities to the end. 
a grand receipt for making rollers or freshening up old ones; others 
would join a band of strolling players, and others trust to recitals. As 


a rule, they were jolly dogs, with no other proverb to guide them but 
that which teaches neglect of the future. 

From a work-getting point of view, my tramping was an utter 
failure, and I have reason to believe that this was too often the case. 
But this mattered little to men who like tramping, and the life it insures. 
Walking was more in fashion then, and what would be thought now to 
be long and exhausting journeys were thought nothing of. 
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The printers of today in England know little or nothing of this 
phase of a printer’s life fifty years ago. Then you could sit at the 
“public,” where the trade society was held, say the “George,” in 
Pemberton Row, and see the cronies rolling in with “ dust besprent” ; 
now such scenes have passed away. Then the pressmen were almost 
or quite as numerous as compositors; now it can be hardly said that 
they exist. True, in the metropolitan printing quarter, I recently saw 
written up “ Pressmen’s Society House,” but the society must be very 
small indeed, and a tramping pressman would, I should think, bea 
great curiosity. 

The changes of time have revolutionized not only the printing, but 
every other trade. An advertisement in a single newspaper or trade 
journal reached farther than a man could travel ina year. The chief 
aims of the modern printers, if they do take to tramping, is to reach the 
metropolis ; few, very few, make their exit from it after the old fashion, 
on foot, in search of employment, and in the majority of instances, 
unlike the fellows in days long vanished, have their places booked 
beforehand. 

It was in the early fifties that the custom of tramping fell out of 
usage in England. It is doubtful if it would have lasted so long had it 
not been for the crowded state of the trade brought about by the rail 
way mania, which, on its decline, left a terrible glut in the labor 
market, so that tramping was the result of force rather than adoption. 

In a few more years the old tramps will have died out, and nothing 
will remain to tell of their existence save the few gathered records that 
have appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER and other trade journals 
devoted to old printing trade memories. It is in recognition of this fact 
that I have jotted down and dwelt upon these incidents in my life as a 
journeyman compositor. The old tramps of the trade once familiar to 
your American readers were doubtless kindred spirits, and the life they 
led, rough and smooth, resembled those of the mother country. Nay, 
perhaps I should not be far wrong if I stated that many of them had a 
decent acquaintance with the highroads of England. Whether they 
have declined in the same ratio, I have no means of guessing. ‘The 
same causes are said to produce like results, and my impression is that 
as America, like England, is a land of railways and mediums of advei 
tising, the same results are fast following. I can easily realize that 
tramping in America in past times was attended with greater suffering 
than the practice in the old country, inasmuch as England lies in a far 
more contracted area, and the towns employing printers are not so wide 
asunder. 

I have been led to believe that to enjoy tramping, with all its vicis 
situdes, necessitates a hopeful, even a poetic, spirit. The brightest 
scenes are dull if not illumined by the lamp of the former and the 
imaginative powers of the latter. An empty stomach may not be filled 
without food, but the cravings of hunger are often lulled to rest by the 
faith bred of hope, and the creative powers that belong to vivid imag! 
native faculties. Dante's “ Inferno’’ may have owed its existence to the 
latter, but as a rule, lively imaginations are not prone to exhaust their 
powers in producing scenes of darkness. Healthy imagination is like 
the sun that gilds the weather-cock in the cloudy sky, the spot of red 
that warms up the otherwise gloomy landscape. It was of priceless valu 
to the tramps of old, and even now, when tramping has had its day, it: 
bright pictures are ever welcome. 

“ Hurrah for the road!” was the song of the old tramp, as well as thi 
bold highwayman, and I still prick up my ears whenever the least allu- 
sion is made to the old custom, like the worn-out hunter at the cry oi 


“tally ho!” 





ETCHING LIQUID FOR ZINC. 

In preparing an etching liquid for zinc, 1,000 c. cm. of water | 
mixed in a flask with 1,200 grams of ordinary nitric acid of 40°: 
80 grams of common salt is then added, and, when dissolved, 300 grams 
of “strong” acetic acid is poured in. Red fumes of nitrous acid are 
given out, and the open flask is left in an airy place for five or six days. 
There is then no further, or but very slight, evolution of gas, and the 
acid is ready for use. 

The first etching is carried on with acid of from 5° to 6° Baume, 
and occupies from five to fifteen minutes. For later etchings, the acid 
may be used of double the strength given, or even more. 
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CONGRATULATIONS. 


Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, by the Crosscurp & West ENGRAvING CoMPANY 
907 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
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Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


A FOREST MYSTERY ; 
OR, 
LOVE 'MIDST A HUNDRED TREES. 


Respectfully inscribed to Mrs. Lily Lang¢ry. 
A cherry cheeked midkmaid, whose laugh Zo Jove led, 
And whose géance would a monk e’en enflame, 
Whose daffle-pink arms, he/d her pail on her head ; 
As she sang of her Will! Oh! the bonny lad’s name. 


Lhis refrain of her hopes 7¢ romdeau-like plays, 

From her si/very voice, Armly flung to the breeze ; 
it’s music a MORE ardent thrill now portrays ; 

Slowly fades, and all’s still as a calm on deep seas. 


Oh! what sigh pressed those tears from her trembling blue eye ” 
Superé as would morn beaming dewdrops appear ; 

In June / perceive, when the lark soars on high : 
Ah! believe in the love that is A/umbed by a tear! 


As pensively resting, her gaze’/! flash ’round, 
And quick o’er yon sea, assume a keen quest, 

With heart-throd, /er charmed eye woudd linger spell-bound ; 
He’s Alain on the deech ; may soon clasp her fond breast. 


This prologue would tell what we’ve read ; would enshrine, 
The old story of maiden and sfruce tar who came, 

Met ¢wo Zips and fond eyes, bewitching! divine / 
At the stile you fass, notched with date, figures and name. 


Joys prevail, and thus make them lock hands with sweet smiles ; 
Faith’s service far stronger than 7von would prove, 

Scorning meddler’s crabbed craft, or a_Judas’s wiles, 
And on brow and in heart sets the seal of quick dove. 


Shal? J Lack her sweet zest to mar’ off each vow? 
With no doubt to imfeach, or truth to revoke, 

Nor regrets to imfaz7, hopes sub/ime they weave now 
O’er loves prob/em on which, he to his gueen’s spoke 


** Now summer fells love-time, as seed are winged forth, 
And the bees quit their hive, a new ome to seek ; 
E’en the ful/ avch of Heaven, aZ/ our truth and our mirth, 
Reflects as a ROSE woud it’s bloom on thy cheek. 


** What place would the hem guide but church, Do//y dear ? 
Thou’It never reféve when my own bonny maze ; 

But go ranging the sea, in my éar4, far and near, 
And so dive that joy’s flood-tide shall float us o’er fate.”’ 


As she sat in his boat, he called her ‘“‘ His own”’ ; 
Sighed, ‘‘ say plenty and peace keep ¢horns from our side ; 
In thy fadm shines the ring thy devotion has won, 
A case here of true love run smoothly, my bride.’ 


W. ALNUTT, 


Laurel Cottage, Ballywzan Grove, 








Banyan Bay, co. cork. 


KEY TO THE FOREST MYSTERY OF THE 


HUNDRED TREES. 


BY J. CHARLES KING, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


This idyll is woven in phono-tints strange, 
By forest and sea, of sheen and of shade, 
Of a sailor and milkmaid whose love knew no change, 
Though in awkward spelt tree names their troth is displayed. 


With aspirates missed, and misplaced in soft speech, 
As they ramble afar ’neath the Sycamore trees ; 
By the Alder and Ash, the Arbele and Beech, 
And Acacia’s pale bloom, that is swayed by the breeze 


"Long the Spruce, and the Juniper path by the ‘‘ Green,”’ 


Through dells where grow Hornbeam, Wych, Plane, and Thorn, 


Where Aspen leaves flutter to kisses unseen 
Of zephyrs’ lulled ‘‘ Hush !’’ on Pine odors borne. 


O’er hills where the Larch and the Pine tower high, 

*Neath mountains, where Firs wave a bright-bannered host, 
Down glades, where the Oak and the Elm screen the sky, 

And Hazel and Crab reach down to the coast. 
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Through the Lime grove’s long vista, to Ivy-crowned church, 
Embosomed in Sumac, and Holly, and May, 

’*Midst Laurel, and Sloe, and Service, and Birch, 
And grave-guarding Cypress, Yew, Myrtle, and Bay. 


But this old English scene, life’s roamings will change— 
Of the cot with its Rose-porch and Vine-clustered eaves, 
Decked with Lilac and Rowan, Quick, meadow and grange, 
With Osier-brook rippling ’neath bright Willow leaves. 


Where orchards, fruit-laden, the homestead surround, 

Filled with Apples, and Cherries, Peaches, and Pears ; 
Where Medlars, Plums, Quinces, and Walnuts abound, 

And Elder, whose mulled wine at Christmas-time cheers. 


Farewell, happy scene, for a sunnier zone, 
Where Aloe, Alanthus, and Lotus are found, 
Where Cocoanuts, Almonds, Figs, Lemons, are grown, 
Maté, and Mace, Milk, and Rain trees abound. 


Where Christmas is harvest-time ; June smiles on snow, 
And ripens the Citron, Date, Olive, Palm, Clove. 

Where Dyewoods, and Sissoo, and Laquer trees grow, 
Ebony, Logwood, and Bark list to love. 


Where Upas, and Judas, and Monkey trees thrive, 

With Basswood, and Iron, and Gopher; Noah’s wood, 
Lancewood, and Lacewood, and Sandal all live, 

Teak, and Redwood, of which, ships now brave the flood, 


The forests so vast seem temples profound, 
The sweet odors, incense; the bird-song a prayer. 
The Tolu, Cork, Silver trees, everywhere ’round, 
Mighty Cedars, and Mangroves, and Banyans are there. 


The Mora, and Tulip, and Hickory trees, 

The Hemlock, and Holm, and Orange groves gay ; 
The Maple, and Cocoa, wave to the breeze, 

And Coffee plant’s clustering berries display. 


Now Will and his milkmaid are still o’er the seas, 
And the family branches are many and fair ; 
When sitting at Tea—the last and least of the trees, 

You would Langtry ere meeting a happier pair. 


COPPERPLATE PRINTING. 


In obtaining the extreme pressure for copperplate printing by steam 
power two printing rolls, each about 18 inches in diameter and 3 feet 
long and made of chilled cast-iron, are placed over each other. Between 
these the printing table, made of rolled steel, works. The bearings of 
the top roll are placed in boxes sliding vertically in slots in side 
frames, and the pressure is obtained by means of a couple of compound 
levers and weights. These weights can be altered and the pressure 
varied to any degree up to forty tons. 

The rolls are geared with two cast-iron wheels of specially strong 
metal, in which the teeth are cut out of the solid. On the other end o/ 
the bottom roll is fixed a wheel of thirty-four teeth 2 inches in pitch, 
which gears into a pinion of eleven teeth, made of hammered iron, also 
turned and cut out of the solid. This pinion is keyed to a steel shaft 
which has bearings in both side frames. On this shaft is also keyed a 
worm-wheel of fifty teeth, the rim of which is made of phosphor 
bronze. The boss is of cast-iron and the rim and boss are bolted 
together with steel bolts driven in. The teeth in the worm-wheel are cut 
to a true shape by a special hob of the same size as the worm, thus insur- 
ing the working of the worm at the worm-wheel without back-lash, and 
bringing the greatest amount of wearing surface of the worm into use. 

The worm itself is cut out of the solid in the middle of the shaft, 
one end of which rests in a thrust bearing fixed to the foot of the side 
frame, and the other end being coupled to the engine. The worm runs 
in a covered oil box to prevent splashing. Such a press requires a 
separate engine to drive it, and a small high-speed engine is usually 
connected to it by a worm gearing. The press, so arranged, may be put 
through the following cycle of movement in about three seconds : 
namely, start, stop, reverse, stop, start, stop, thus coming back to the 


original position. By such a machine, dry impressions, quite as sharp 


and distinct as the damp ‘hand-made ones, have been obtained from 
copper plates measuring 28% inches by 26% inches, and where the 
extreme pressure has been found to slightly enlarge the sheets a system 
of sprinkling has been added which entirely obviates the difficulty— 
London Printing Times and Lithographer. 














alendars for 1889. 


Our line is now ready. 
They range in price from $1.50 to $125.00 per 1,000. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A LINE OF 


ou CALENDAR TABLETS OR PADS< 


At from $2.75 to $15.00 per 1,000, 
from medium size to extra large. 





7) |.[. the goods we advertise we manufacture, and Printers who desire 
T* to reach first hands will do well to send for our Jobbing List of 


Calendars, Cards, ‘Panels, Banners, Folders, , Ete. 





\ny printer who will send a two-cent stamp and 47s business card, and mention this paper, 
will he sent a set of our Calendars No. 374. A full line of samples of Calendars, about seventy 
desiens, on receipt of $1.50. 


COSACK & CO., Lithographers and Publishers, 
90 TO 100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


2” We desire to obtain two or three good Traveling Salesmen. For particulars, address as above. <@& 
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CALENDAR PADS FOR 1889, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
We are now ready to fill orders for Lithographed 
Calendar Pads, in various sizes, at lower prices than they 
have ever been sold. S: amples on receipt of postage. 





| OUR LINE OF 


FOLDERS, PROGRAMMES, ETC. 


Is more pert than ever, and we are making 
extra inducements in the matter of discounts. 


NEW YEAR CALLING CARDS 


Are in stock, and printers can be supplied on receipt 
of order. Sample books of over fifty numbers, post 
paid, $1.00, 

H. McALLASTER & CO., 
196-8 Clark Street, CH1caGo 





J. H. BONNELL & CO. 


(LIMITED) 
Printing Ink 
Manufacturers, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, Eng. 
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Bryan Brock 

REPRODUCTION 


Fine Work a SPEciacty ICA@O. 10 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PREMIUMS FOR COLORED WORK.—GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 


= URNITURE— 











(7 nee ENCING with the October issue, No. 1, Volume VI, of THE INLAND PRINTER, a 
new feature will be introduced, namely, the publication of INSERTS OF 
COLORED PRINTING. For the purpose of stimulating effort in this direction, 

ish premiums of $100, $75, $50 and $25 are hereby offered to contestants, to be awarded 

under the following conditions: 1, All inserts shall be printed in three or more colors, and on 
paper the exact size of the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, the type measurement of the speci- 
mens sent, however, not to exceed 934 by 63¢ inches. 2. Not more than two specimens to 
\ppear on one and the same page. 3. Tints and secondary colors may be the work of the 
engraver, but the design, body and execution of the job must be the work of the compositor. 
. No objection will be offered to the insertion of the card of any printing firm, or the business 

of its patrons, but this liberty shall not apply to non-advertisers connected with the printers 
‘urnishing business. 5. The award to be made by five expert printers, no two of whom shall 


reside in the same city. 6. The inserts to be forwarded to the editor not later than the roth 
f the month. 

Further information will be cheerfully given by addressing the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 





_——_~-~—. ESTABLISHED 1878. —- 


AULT & WIBORG, 


SS 


PRINTING AND ~ \ Kx 
LITHOGRAPHIC 1 S 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch—152 & 154 Monroe St., Chic2go 


Not the‘ Oldest,” but LARGER than all other Ink 
Houses in the West COMBINED. 


We make the BEST 


yoods. 








GRAYS FERRY = 


—Printing Ink— 


WORKS. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + CHICAGO. 





710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 





THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


OrrictaL OrGAN oF ‘‘ THE BriTISH TYPOGRAPHIA.” 


Issued every other month. Six numbers or $1 yearly. 
Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, Fine 
Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, Fine Art 
Illustrations, Useful Hints and ‘ Wrinkles” for Job 
Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be ad- 
dressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2a GresHam Press 











Bur_p1nGs, Lirrte BripGe Street, Lonpon, E. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1804. 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING INKS : VARNISHES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 1883. 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


527 Commercial Street, - - - 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES— } 45 and 47 Rose Street,- - - - = 





TRADE Mark. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 


! 
f 
{ 
| 
{ 


The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies 


TYPO 


Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and Books 


American Manufacturers and 


will reach a large and profitable market by 


tising in TYPO. 


adver- 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted free, 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 








e/ £ Ramsey Seca 


RB. Moss. SuPeRinTencem 
71 A chackson. Asst 5ELY, 





Py) ¥ ; =e 
(AGS: PROCESS ~FHOTO ENGRAUW/NG 


AN] Yon 
SER 


Send green stamp for circular. Send photograph, drawing or print for estimate. 


MAKERS OF 


John Royle & Sons 







ROUTING —FOR— 
CUTTERS Electrotypers, 
Photo-Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 
and others. 


Essexand 
Straight Sts 


Paterson, N. J. 





| ACME KEROSENE ENGINE. 
| A PERFBCT SUCCES 






FOR 


Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery ot 
all kinds; also Boats. 





1 to 4-horse power. 





| Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 
No skilled engineer 
required. 


Send for Circular. rill 
W. H. ROBERTSON, 5: S. Canal St., Chicago. 
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‘The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen. 


Paper ana Press 


A Journat or Practicat InrorMaTIOoN, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Printers and Publishers, 





Lithographers, Plate Printers, 
Art and Society Stationers, 
Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Subscription in Advance. 





Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


. 50 cts. 


One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, Puirapevpuia, PA, | ween SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. ~~~~~ os 





THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 
Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital 
PusBLIsHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PUBLISHERS. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


WITH OR WITHOUT PATENT INDEX. 
| Features unequaled for concise information include 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 
Persons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 





—S locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, and the 
Vocabulary of the names of Note 


lustrations than any other American Diction- intiti 
"tet ‘| Fictitious Persons and Places. 


ary. “Invaluable in Schools and Families.’ 
Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme Court. It 
is recommended by State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 





Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


The United States Paper-Make1 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests ot Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Singlecopiesrocents. As The United States 
Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Journal reaches all 
buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 

CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 
37 City Hall Place, New York, by THe LITHOGRAPHER 
PuBLISHING Co, (Incorporated). 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 


Energetic, honest, reliable men are wanted in every 
city of the United States and Canada, for soliciting 
advertisements and subscriptions to the new 1888-9 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ l)1rECTORY. 
Liberal terms to the proper parties. For terms, particu- 
lars, etc., apply to or address THe LITHOGRAPHER 
PuBLISHING Co., 37 City Hall Place, New York. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


\ large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 
inter f Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
I idvertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
ion application. Subscriptions and advertise- 
ment licited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 


Baar 975-00 KIRK’S $75.00 


reel ~ POWER ROUTER 


For Zinc, Type Meta! or Wood. 
WOOD ENGRAVERS’ 
Foot-Power Routers, 


RULING MACHINES, ETC. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send for Circulars. 


© J J. WATROUS, Cin’ti, Ohio 











Immense Success ! Second Edition Now Ready. 
THE JOB PRINTER’S 


COMPANION AND GUIDE. 


Price, 50 cents, by mail, postpaid. 


This little book tells how to make and print from 
Tint Blocks; how to do all kinds of Color Printing: 
how to work Colored Inks; how to make your own 
Ink Refiner and Dryer; how to make Padding Com- 
position; how to do Bookbinding; how to estimate 
Book Composition; how to do Stereotyping ; how to 
do Embossing; how to quickly make duplicate Wood 
Type for short fonts; how to interprint one form or 
line with another without defacing material; how to 
do Fine Job Work on the Hand Press; and many 
other ‘‘hows”’ which job printers should know. 

Remit by postal note or money order (don’t send 
stamps) and address all orders to 


Lock Box 417. D. L. STUMP, Carthage, Mo. 





The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS CIRCULAR. 


‘Tt has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 


shbe 


Journalism.’?—American Stationer. 
‘Tt has no equal in Europe.’’— Zoronto Maitl. 


“TI think very highly of your Journal, and read it with 


shed 


great pleasure, as do all of our firm.’’—Morton, Phillips & 


Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


LONDON: 


W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bovuverie Street, E. C. 





=MONEY TO BE MADE=— 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money 
made by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will 


appear in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual Subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), fifty cents, post free. 
Fistp & Tugr, The Leadenhall Press, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, Lonpon, E, C 


NOTICE.—Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed in a 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THE 
Paper & PrintinG TRADES JOURNAL, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, special 
jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 





v 


indsome addition to any library. 
craft should be without it. 


Send for a copy. 


rm T*i-G EB. 


Price $3.00 per volume. 


\W I) have just received from bindery bound copies of Volume V of THE INLAND PRINTER, which are now ready 
for delivery, and can be supplied to all who desire them. They are elegantly bound in half Russia, and form 


No printer who desires to be up with the times in all there is of interest to his 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 183 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





feat Western Type Foundry, 


A. F. WANNER, 


PRESIDENT 





1114 HOWARD STREET, 
OmaAHA, NEB. 


- CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF .... 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER'S 


FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER- MIXED TYPE, 
Old Style Gordon Presses. 


Hstimates and Catalogues cheerfully furnished. 


H. P. HALLock, 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


H. J. PickKERING, 
TREAS. & MANAGER. 


he Omaha | ype Foundry 


SUCCESSORS TO THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA. 


=== PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE === 


419 S. Eleventh St., OMAHA, NEB. 


. AGENTS FOR... 


MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, BOSTON, CENTRAL, CLEVELAND 


AND MANHATTAN FOUNDRIES. 





WESTERN BRANCH THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF CHICAGO. 


Dealers in New and Second-Hand Maehinery. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MONTHLY BARGAIN SHEET, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SINESS DIRECTORY. 





| 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


en Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 
3ookbinders’ supplies. 


BOOKBINDER. 
Conkey, W. B., 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZE IMPORTERS. 
Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden lane, New York. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren st , New York; 273 Dear- 
born street, ' Poesi manufacturers of the cele- 
brated metal leaf bronzes for fine printing. Price, 
$1.50 per lb. Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis big Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press epeming Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 26 
and 27 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
©., 160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 
Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power print- 
ing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Potter, C., Jr, & Co., New York, cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 Third 
avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; paper dampening machines, stereotype 
machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 

ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 

Lovejoy, Son & Co., 45 to 51 Rose street, New 

York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Vemocrat Building), St. Louis, Mo. 
Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


National Printers Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L. S. Mack, manager. See adver- 
tisement in each number of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, electrotypers. First-class work a specialty. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 


Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Mapsa specialty. 
177 Clark street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Greenleaf, Jno. G., 7and9 Warren street, New York, 
electrotypes of illustrations for books, magazines, 
juvenile and religious publications. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machine Office, 
150 Nassau street, P. O. Box 3070, New York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden lane, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ranches: 527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. Chicago 
agents Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H.,.& Co., 146 Congress street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose street, New York ; 119 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 520 Commercial 
street, San Francisco, California. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman street, New York ; 66 Sha: 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clar 
street, Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 ‘to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wilson (W. D.) Printing Ink Co., Limited, 140 
William street, S. E. cor. Fulton st., New York. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and 
Embossing Presses, 143 Nassau street, New 
York. John Thomson. 154 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. Peerless, Clipper, and Jewe' 
presses, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 


(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Model Press Company, Limited, The, 912 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the New 
Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, $110 and $175. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the Challenge and Old 
Style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 





MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING, 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-: tchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets 
Philadelphia, 33 Beekman street, New Yor! 


, 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. Peerless cutters, five styles; 
Jewel cutters, two styles. : 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Challenge and 
Advance paper cutters. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H. & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 

Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicaxo 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manuf 
ures, 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufacturers 
of ‘Old Berkshire Mills ”’ first-class linen ledger 
and writing papers. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin street, Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph str 
Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 151-153 Wabash ave., Chic 
book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


Fine writing 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth aven 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil 
iam street, New York. ‘The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone engrs 
ing of the highest character and in shortest possi! 
time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. 

Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 20 Cliff street, 
New York. ‘J. E. Rhodes, president. Highes' 
order of mechanical engraving. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Pianta. president, A. R. Hart, 


manager. Engraving for all purposes. 























PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


_ F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 


-~ ; .y street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
ling, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
O-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 

Royle. John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 

p.cerson, N.J., routing machines, routing cutters, 

ibles, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
.zo. W.H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


Zees 


PHO 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


»'s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
t, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
ifacturers’ prices. 


Dod 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
tools, presses, etc.,in United States. Every- 
required by printers. 


ton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of cases, 


Har 
tv ods, cabinets, and all printers’ wood goods. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
( We supply everything. Call and see. 

Metz, john, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
I rule, leads, furniture and printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
i type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc, 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
zc. Make cabinets, cases, galleys and every- 
Make 





thing of wood used in a printing office. 
ravers’ wood. 


St. Louis hey Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
Louis, Missouri. 


. T. Johnston, 80-82 


Toronto Type Foundry, 
| oronto, Canada. 


Wellington street west, 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., tro Fulton street, and 
ind 18 Dutch street, New York. 


l’rankfort streets, New York. - 


Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. Manu- 
ficturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent com- 
g sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 


COMPOSITION. 
Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleve- 
d, O., printers’ rollers and composition. 
Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 

cago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


rn street, Chicago. 
Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 
00d, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
st patent and old style composition. 

Stal ibrodt, Ed A., 18 Millstreet, Rochester, N.Y., 
iler in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
ecialty, manufacturer of roller composition. 

iochester agent for TH& INLAND PRINTER. 
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Walker & Bresnan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and | 


Buckie Printers’ Roller Company, The, 421 Dear- 


The | 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS.” 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printer’s tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, 
Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & Co. and 
the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel’s Patent Steel Quoins, found at all deal- 
ers in printers’ materials in the world. Hempel & 
Dingens, manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 
Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa, 
umbering machines for checks, orders, paging, 
etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, etc. 
Circulars free. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 10 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Type Foundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., 
proprietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, The, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Type hangs The, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 


! 
| 
| 
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Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 


New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Great Western Type Foundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois on Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


| 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


(formerly R. & J. 
on street), now 76 


Lindsay (A. W.) Type ny 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fult 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
printers’ novelties, 198 William St., New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Type —e Nos. 
314-316 Eighth street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, 
manager, 72 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


Palmer & Rey, Foundry and Head Office, San Fran- 
cisco; Branches, Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, 
Ore. A large and complete stock of types, presses 
and printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the largest 
west of Chicago. Goods sold at Eastern prices 
and terms. 


Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Starr, T. W., & Son, 324 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Type Foundry. Point system. 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. Ex- 
clusive agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general 
agency all United States Typefounders, Every- 


thing required in the printing office. 


Union Type Foundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland foun- 
dries. All type and borders cast on the point system. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter, 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
Send for catalogue, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
ew York. Wood type unexcelled for finish. 
Send for reduced price list. 


National Printers Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
ew York. L.S. Mack, manager. See advt. in 


each number of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


Page (Wm. H.) Woed Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
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51 Maiden Lane, 


BOOK AND PRICE 


NEW 


— IMPORTER OF-— 


LIST 





SIGMUND ULLMAN. 


YORK, 


MAILED ON 


EsTABLISHED 1861 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


Bronze Powders of every Shade and Grade. Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. Specialties in Dry Uouors. 


CS HE largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 

Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding one- 
(juarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 
successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 


This mode of putting up Inks has proved 


APPLICATION. 
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INTAGLIO. AND RELIEF PRINTING | 


] pat ee - “Sentadt PueerS of | 

PLATES FOR, ALL PRINTING: PURPOSES” | 
BY VARJOUS PROCESSES, | 
Se aee BARCLAY O15, 19-20625 PARK PLACE. oj 
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SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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296 DEARSORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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49 & Of ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT 
IN AMERICA 








THE CHANDLER & PRICE OLD STYLE GORDON PRESS. 


} — SPECIAL FEATURES: 


| aoe Steel Shaft and Steel Side Arms, forged from solid bar, without seam or weld. 
The Most Positive and Practical Throw-off yet introduced. 
Best Material Used. Most Carefully Finished. 
We have recently greatly improved these Presses, enlarging and 
strengthening the parts, and so arranging the disk and roller carriers « 


to give greatly increased distribution, and we believe it is uncquale 
this respect by any press now made. 





The Most Durable and hence the Most Economical 
Press for the Printer. 


hes We never have had to take a Press back ! “+i 


Every one is giving Entire Satisfaction. 


IMPRESSION THROW-OFF, DEPRESSIBLE GRIPPERS. 
HARDENED TOOL-STEEL CAM ROLLERS. 


EIGHTH MEDIUM, 7x 11, with Throw-off and Depress:ble Grippers........ $150.00 
rs 8 x 12, e . Oe Saexbaie 165 
QUARTO MEDIUM, 10 x 15, we x pee: 
HALF MEDIUM, 14 x 20, " we prmsieiscetass 400.00 
= 143x 22, - ze Ti astray ay 


TAME INSURED ocho es aes ss ecesnas a nasnsiae wun ekeaaciss nse 
"Sin Se CHANDLER & PRICE FOUNTAIN, for either sizo Press 20.00 


BOUTS PPUMERIN 55.000 sce ccs sewueesinensvecesscsiereroscess 10.0 


With each Press there are three Chases, one Brayer, two sets o! 
Roller Stocks, two Wrenches, and one Roller Mold. No charge fur 
boxing and shipping. 


We Challenge Comparison. All our Goods Guaranteed in every respe ct. 


- Write to your Dealer for Prices and Terms. 





CHANDLER & PRICE, Satendatecarantem CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


N. B.—None genuine without name of CHANDLER & PRICE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, cast upon the rocker. 
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— LITTLE & Co. 





CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. ‘ 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. Tyre FOUNDERS. 
7 EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
i DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


Cast from the 
i“ - / or PE. BEST > alot 
NE WSP. a unaBis METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


SPL AY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
ete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point system,” 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 





In JO! 
C 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, [IMPOSING STONES, 
EFC. 


3 No. 
cHicASNcu.+ CHas. B. Ross, Manager. { “wostoe st. 


FOR THE NEWS AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


Slereotype - ul fil 


IMPROVED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Mm. J. HVGHES, 


10 SPRUCE ST. > Gokgilities NEW YORK. 








One among Hundreds of Testimonials: 
To Wuom 1T may Concern: This is to certify that we have one of Hughes’ 
Stereotype Outfits, and the same his been in our office and in constant use for five 
years, and is giving and has always given entire satisfaction. 


Yours truly, 
0. A. CARLETON & CO., 
Book, Job, Show and Commercial Work of every description, 
Providence, 


Feb. 16, 1888. 


HE above testimonial is only one among hundreds elsewhere given. 
Like large numbers of others, both large and small concerns, it has 
used for years my quick and superior patented devices of casting and 
blocking, at one and the same operation, by the use of wooden cores, 
bars, strips and filling of a zox-conducting nature. Also, with the same 
outfit, all other results known to stereotyping is secured by its simple and 
practical construction. It is an established fact that it is the only simple, 
practical Stereotype outfit for the printing office in general, and that if 
not used successfully it is certainly the fault of the operator. 
It is a great mistake on the part of the purchaser to defer purchasing 
until the outfit ts actually needed for some special purpose. ‘‘ Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.” 


It is undoubtedly the best thing, taking into consideration the small amount 
invested, ever put in a printing office. 


Send for descriptive circulars and hundreds of indorsements. 
INVENTOR AND 


M. J. HUGHES, 'wawuracrunen, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Stereotype Outfits, Press-Stereotyper, Patent-Blocks and Plate-Holders, 
Circular Saw and Conical-Screw Quoins. 





“IN VARIETY THERE I$ CHOICE.” CHOOSE FROM THE BEST! 


8 of these Gauge Pts requ 0 te stuck trough more than the top sheets, 


"ee PRONG” WIRE GAUGE PINS. 
FOUR SIZES. 
2, low, long lip; 
4, high, long lip. 


“HOOK” GAUGE PINS.—Adjustable. 


4 O Cc. ™ TWO SIZES. 
Pic Dos _ We Bac exsas low. ee high. 


“GOLDEN” STEEL GAUGE PINS.—Adjustable. 
t* SIX SIZES. 
40c. 
I Doz. 


No. 1, low; 3, high ; 


No. 1, low; 2, medium; 3, high; 4, 
low, short lip; 5, medium, % in. 
lip; 6, long lip. 


ORIGINAL” STEEL GAUGE PINS.— Adjustable. 


6 O Cc FOUR SIZES. 

; ate a No. 1, low; 2, medium; 

I Ye) ; 
se 4, low, short lip. 


Rei cs TONGUE” GAUGE PINS.— Adjustable. 
ONE SIZE. 


A low gauge pin with a high, 
adjustable spring-tongue. 


Answers for all work. 


3, high; 







ONE SIZE. 


Particularly designed for 
gauging sheets at and b.low 
the cdge of the platen. 


; '! you want to preserve your tympan from absolute defacement, use the Radiat- 
Ing Sheet Supporters, $3.00 and upward. Circulars. SOLD BY ALL TYPE- 
FOUNDERS AND DE ALERS, and by the Patentee and Manufacturer, 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane St., New York. 





PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS' 
>> +» MACHINERY: == 


CYLINDER, JOB AND HAND PRESSES, 
PAPER CUTTERS, Power aANnp LEVER, 


Hil dil 


And all kindred Machinery—new or rebuilt, and guaranteed 


by its makers. Sold on favorable terms. 


WILSON FISKE, 


102 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 
er eg 


~>REBUILT PRINTERS’ MACHINERY << 


ON A NEW BASIS. 

AVING neither machinist, workshop nor second-hand warerooms, 
and dealing only in genuine machinery of standard makers, I 
send second-hand machines to the shops of their own manufacturers 
for rebuilding, or to the best available expert on each machine, whose 
name in every case will be given, whose guarantee goes with it, and 
on whose premises it is open to the examination of purchasers or of 
their expert. Some years of dealing on this basis have shown that 

no other can be more satisfactory to customers or to myself. 


Gordon and Universal Presses and Gem Cutters 
on time, a specialty. 
Sern nn ew Ke KKK SEND FOR LISTS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


W yur columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
: necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 


4 ed; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, y desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 

A VALUABLE HINT. 
Tot itor ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C., October 25, 1888. 


\ correspondent, A. B. C., from Iron Mountain, erred in fasting 
th he should have used GLUE instead of /aste, and, by way of 
1, I would say to him to use ground glue, which can be pre- 


sug 
pare . few minutes for use. Let him cut his cloth to the size of his 
mani!) cover, glue the cloth with a brush, and then cover his pamphlet 
by laying the pamphlet on the cloth, keeping the back of the pamphlet 
from: v1; then draw the cloth toward him over the back and rub down 
to d ay the books in layers of from four to eight between binders’ 
boa r any heavy cardboard, and put a weight on top. This should 
stan. )etween the boards for an hour or so; then put into small piles, 
and a weight on each pile. After trimming, turn every other book 
so as ( have front and back meet, this to be tied up with a stiff cord, 
to] bottom, which will make a neat and workmanlike package. 

| would be pleased to answer A. B. C. again, should he meet any 
further trouble in any line of his business. Fraternally, 


R. C. McAULEY, 
30 F. street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANSWER TO A THANKSGIVING INVITATION. 
To Editor: CHICAGO, October 26, 1888. 
Looking over a batch of old letters a few evenings since, I came 
in acceptance to a Thanksgiving dinner, written ten years ago, 
by alaly typo of this city. On re-perusal it seems to me as good now 


received. I had used several technical phrases in the invita- 


ro) 
t 


tion, but she rather improved on the style, as follows: 

Cuicaco, November 24, 1878. 
ustns,—Mother has handed your letter over to me to answer, and I am 
glad this opportunity ‘to say that we cordially accept your kind invitation 


| 7 
I AR C¢ 


ssgiving. 

I not fond of fat (‘‘ phat ’’) outside of the office, but I can assure you that it 
will : considerable ‘‘ inside matter’’ to fill out my ‘‘ form ’’ ; and you will not 
find ixious to put on a “‘ sub ’’ when the “ pi’”’ (e) is ‘‘ divided.” I think I can 
mat \ pretty good “ take’ of ‘‘ solid,’”’ and I will not be out of ‘‘ sorts’’ when 
ligt iakes”’ are offered. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a “‘ w. f.’”’ in my 
; as far as “ grub”? is concerned, so you may safely ‘ distribute’’ your sup- 
ply t I don’t think I shall bring an ‘‘ elect. plate,’’ for I presume it will have 
tol nged occasionally. I’ll try to ‘‘ make even’”’ with F——, although it may 
I only hope I shall not see my great-grandmother when 


, 


ret ‘* close spacing.”’ 
my “‘form’’ is ‘locked’? in sweet repose, after having tried to “‘ throw in’”’ all the 
r’’ “passed ’’ to me, or I’ll wish I had let some ‘‘ lay over.’”’ 


“ Craft’’-ily yours, M——. 
Tr,—F——, the sister, is very spare in form.] 
| hope everybody may “strike” a good Thanksgiving dinner this 
yt S. K. PARKER. 


FROM FLORIDA. 
Editor + ApopKA, October 24, 1888. 

'he present condition of affairs in South Florida is very irritating 
to il; but to newspaper men it is as novel as it is exasperating. On 
account of the rigid and apparently needlessly severe quarantine regu- 
lauons, which overpower the railroad and express companies (all 
becouse a few swampy places are infected with yellow fever) many 
rs have had their supply of stock entirely cut off without any 
warning. In consequence several well-established newspapers have 
compelled to suspend publication; or the proprietor take the 
iative of going to the local merchants and secure wrapping paper, 
revardless of size or color, upon which to print his regular editions. 
lie has to print upon what he can get or not send out any paper at all. 
One nine-column paper now appears upon a colored poster sheet about 
the size of a theater programme, because its invoice of paper is delayed 

en route by the quarantine orders. 
lortunately, a few printers, who buy in large quantities, and have 
only a small circulation (which is not so fortunate) will probably be 
able to get along with what paper they have on hand, by practicing 
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close economy until the cold weather kills out the fever, and the 
embargo is lifted. Happy day! 

This ultra-quarantine racket—it can be called little else—has 
undoubtedly injured the present condition and blighted the future of 
Florida more than the ravages of the disease itself. 
tion of the result of the scourge shows that the death rate is remarkably 
low, when compared with the mortality in other places which are 
PREY. 


A cool considera- 


afflicted with diphtheria, pneumonia, croup, etc. 


A NOVEL EXPEDIENT. 
To the Editor : SULPHUR SPRINGS, Ark., October 24, 1888. 

Being a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, I see occa- 
sional hints thrown out to subscribers, to the effect if they have any- 
thing good to tell, to tell it through its columns for the possible benefit 
of some other printer. 

Well, I suppose that nearly all printers, especially country printers, 
sometimes have occasion to pack up and move to another locality. 
Your humble servant has some experience in this line, and it is of a 
recent—hope it will be the last—move that I wish to speak. A 
twenty-mile journey over a rough Arkansas road, in lumber wagons, 
is no “picnic” to get ready for, and to set out all the cases was a 
larger job than the limited time to get ready in would allow; to tack 
the cases together without first having accurately cut and fitted some 
suitable material (which I didn’t have) meant a very large amount of 
“pi” and battered letters at the other end of the line, previous experi- 
ence told me, and even with the ordinarily recommended “ packing ” 
between cases, have found a good many letters “slop over.” Just 
what to do, I was partially “up astump.” But old Mother Necessity 
came to my relief, and I adopted the plan of wetting paper—not too 
wet—and stuffing a bit into each individual box. At first the work 
seemed slow and tedious, but soon after getting the hang of the 
thing a little, I found that it could be done quite rapidly, beating at 
least six to one the process of setting out the average case of job letter. 
When so treated the cases were tacked together in bundles. 
ing at destination, the outsides of some of the cases had the appearance 


On arriv- 


of having gone through a Kansas cyclone, but not a letter left its proper 
receptacle, nor otherwise damaged in the least —all being in as perfect 
condition as they were before starting. 
Being so well pleased with the success of my experiment, I make 
Yours, etc. 
Joun R. HvurrMan. 


excuse for this contribution. 





FROM LOUISIANA. 
To the Editor: NEW ORLEANS, October 27, 1888. 

During the past two months many changes have taken place in the 
printing business in this city. Efforts have been made to unionize the 
Daily States, which has been a rat nest for upward of two years; but to 
no purpose. The matter was placed in the hands of the Trades 
Assembly, and on the refusal of the S/aes to arbitrate with a committee 
of that body, the latter issued circulars asking all friends of labor to 
cease patronizing said paper and those who patronize it. 
of this union now has the matter in hand, and up to this time it has 
done noble work. Both sides are determined, and it will be a bitter 
fight, and I believe to the fatal injury of the autocratic Sa¢es. 

The ews, the little paper established a year ago, failed for some 
time to pay regularly, and on the employés demanding their money two 
self-constituted bosses of the concern discharged them without paying 
them off. Though the men have not received their money yet, it is 
believed they will get it ere long and the /Vews will be unionized. 

The Zimes-Democrat has moved into new and better quarters, next 
door to its former place. 

Though business has been very dull for some time, it is brightening 
There are nearly always a large number of our idle home 


A committee 


up now. 


men on hand, and we have but few traveling brothers of the craft to 
visit us, though there are several of them among us at the present time. 

Our popular financial and corresponding secretary, Mr. James L. 
Dwyer, informs us that collections are becoming better, which bespeaks 
the good fortune of securing employment by those who are not classed 
among that class which should be the only one termed “ regulars.’ 


? 


I say 
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that class which should be the only one, because I believe there will 
not be real success and harmony among us until the apprenticeship 
system and the reduction of the hours of labor are so fixed as to give 
employment to all of those of our members who are not regularly 
employed. 

On the 5th instant William F. Schaumburg, an esteemed member 
of No. 17, passed away to life eternal at the age of thirty years, much 
regretted by a large circle of friends, which consisted of all of No. 17. 
He leaves a widow and two children to mourn his loss. 

No. 17 is now negotiating for the fitting up of a hall, which will be 
used as a reading room and a place of rest and recreation for the mem- 
bers, and will be rented out as a meeting place to other associations. 

Di. y. 


FROM FLORIDA. 
To the Editor: JACKSONVILLE, November 1, 1888. 

With a great deal of interest have I read the various comments of 
other printers upon, and the excuses offered by the typefounders for, the 
raising of the price of their manufactures, which have been published 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. So far as I have observed, it seems to me 
that much more type, rule, and other necessary adjuncts to a well- 
equipped printing office would be purchased and used by printers if 
they could be obtained at a fair price. 

There are many instances which might be quoted from other indus- 
tries that go to prove what I wish to say. Look at the benefits resulting 
to both readers and publishers of some of the leading papers that have 
established low prices; notice how much the every-day travel is 
increased on railroads during the time that a reduction of fare is adver- 
tised; and many more examples might be mentioned. I know that I 
would have a new dress for my paper oftener, and would replenish and 
increase my stock of job fonts if type could be bought upon as satisfac- 
tory terms as it was purchased previous to the combination —two years 
ago. And I believe that most other printers would do likewise ; for who 
does not prefer to throw worn-out type into the melting pot and buy new 
faces to bothering with necessary underlays? But when exorbitant 
prices are demanded, it is necessary for me to forbear making additions 
that I would under more favorable conditions. Presuming the state- 
ment to be true, that typefounders made a good living before they 
combined against their patrons, have they not, in holding their products 
at such high prices, practically killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg? FLORIDA. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor: St. Louis, October 25, 1888. 

At the recent meeting of the United Typothetz in New York, Mr. 
Samuel Slawson, of this city, discussing a communication received from 
President Plank of the International Typographical Union, is gvilty of 
a misstatement, which, as a member of No. 8, I feel warranted in cor- 
recting. 

Speaking of separate unions for job printers and newspaper com- 
positors, Mr. Slawson says (I quote from the proceedings as published 
in the Bookmaker): 

“They are just such things as we have been working in St. Louis to 
secure for more than a year past. * * * We tried to get a separation 
of the job printers from the newspapers. * * * We would have 
had no strike in St. Louis if the men who worked for us had been 
allowed to decide the matter. * * * The newspaper men voted 
for it and the job men were voted down.” 

Instead of Mr. Slawson’s statement being correct, the reverse is the 
fact. The job men were not forced into a strike by the newspaper men ; 
were not voted down and compelled to go out at the dictation of the 
compositors. On the contrary, and at the request of leading job men, 
the newspaper hands refrained from voting, to a man, either yea or nay, 
upon the question, conceding as they did that it was a matter in which 
they had no direct interest, and one that should be left entirely to that 
branch of the craft most affected thereby. They did, however, after the 
struggle had been precipitated by the job men, furnish the sinews of war 
with which to conduct the campaign. 

While upon this subject I would like to call Mr. Slawson’s attention 
to one other fact, which he evidently forgot to make mention of in his 
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| address to the Typothetz. That is, there would have been no trouble 


in St. Louis (the International having receded from its demand for 
reduced hours of labor) had it not been for the fact that a leading mem- 
ber of the Typothetze here had agreed to pay an advance of §1.00 a 
week to his men—his being the largest office in the city. Then, after 
his proposition had been accepted by the typographical union, and that 
body committed to the demand for an advance, it was found that the 
aforesaid gentleman, owing to the pressure brought to bear by other 
members of the Typothetz, could not or would not keep his word 

No, Mr. Slawson: the troubles in St. Louis of last fall were jo/ 
caused by the newspaper compositors outvoting the job men; but by bad 
faith on the part of this member of the Typothetz, as you well know. 

I regret exceedingly that the Typothetz politely repulsed the over- 
tures made by the committee from the International Union. The latter 
body wants peace, is tired of strikes, boycotts and lockouts — one is as 


bad as the other. When the committee was created it was hoped and 
believed that an amicable understanding might be arrived at whereby 
future trouble could be avoided. But the Typothetz could see nothing 
of common interest to be discussed, and hence would not accord [resi 
dent Plank and colleagues the courtesy of a hearing. It was a mistake, 
to call it by no other name. OF R, 1 


FROM BUENOS AIRES. 


To the Editor: 3UENOS AIRES, September 29, 1888. 

You will perhaps be able to form an idea of what the boom is in 
this country when I tell you that people in the building line are 
working day and night. Bricklayers work at night by electric light: 
old buildings are being torn down and other large structures put up in 
their places. The earth which is dug out to lay the foundation is 
hauled down to the new port works and the river filled up with it. 
Some buildings have more under the ground than they have above; 
they dig down forty feet in some cases, and are not troubled with 
water, while others have three cellars, one above the other. 

The £/ Diario, one of the leading dailies here, is putting up a 
large fine building and has bought two Marinoni perfecting machines 
and lots of new material from Paris. The C.S. A. de B. de B. have 
ordered five of the latest improved cylinder presses from one of the 
leading German manufacturers. Kidd & McKern are now negotiating 
to bring out a complete steel and copperplate outfit from England. 
Men and machines will come from that country. 

In order to do good work in this country they must have their hancs 
come from other countries that are further advanced, as the native 
printers cannot run a good improved machine. If they get one the) 
do not know how to help themselves, because they have never done 
anything but print wet paper, and would be considered as common 
newspaper printers in the States; and to do good presswork here a man 
has many drawbacks, such as a mixture of type and material from al! 
parts of the globe; for instance, a compositor in setting up a border 
will try and cram in as many different varieties of faces as possible, and, 
in most cases, will have a piece from a German, French, English and 
other foundries, with brass rules from two or three different manufact 
urers, and to make such a mess ready is enough to set one crazy, as 
the difference in height, in some cases, is from one to three cardboard 
They seem to be without taste, and think the more they crowd into 
thing the better it looks. When I first came to this country there wa 
no man that knew how to mark out an overlay; now I have about 
half dozen followers, and they will fool away a half day making a" 
overlay, and then spoil the whole thing by moving the cylinder impre- 
sion screws. 

Another difficulty a man has here is to get feeders. 
feed a press without an impression trip, and will miss two and thre: 
impressions, one after the other, and get a delicate overlay all over the 
rollers. They are also used to feeding Wharfedales, where they ci! 
throw off the impression by the “simple twist of the wrist.” I wou! 
like to see a Yankee four-roller table distribution press down here, just 
to show the people what a decent printing machine looks hke. Ameri 
can manufacturers wishing to introduce their wares in this country 
might find it of interest to open a correspondence with the house of 
Guillermo Wray & Co., San Martin 305, Buenos Aires. 


They cann 
































here, 


look very neat if kept in good condition. 


Manufacturers do not want 


country ; they are always good advertisements. Some of those speci- 


mens on page 780 of the July, 
are about like jobwork you see 


here. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


To the Editor: St. JouN, November 1, 1888. 
Printing circles have been shaken to the foundation in St. John 
since your correspondent penned you a few lines from away down by 
the = Cause: Hugh Finlay, who had been foreman of the 7e/e- 
grap’ newspaper for the past fifteen years, tendered his resignation, 
and departed for the States, as we say down here. Why did he leave ? 
Oh, well, and because —that is sufficient reason in our logical era. 
Hugi: is a fine fellow, and “ before the war” handled the “ movables ”’ 
in the principal eastern and southern cities of the union. He was also 


a favorite with the boys, and the traveler was never sent empty away, 


but always given a “night.” The day before his departure, the com- 
positors of the Ze/egraph surprised him by presenting him with a purse 
of money — bread cast upon the waters by Hugh in his dealings with 


the hands. Mr. Joseph Wilson, of the Zée/egraph job office, has been 


appointed general mechanical 


ment. Joe will deal fair with the men, but they must not indulge in too 
deep potations. No “jumping” allowed; hence every man must turn 
up in good time. Strictly temperate — no putting on. Mr. Wilson 
will inaugurate a strict adherence to rules that will be both beneficial 
to the employer and employé- 


ihe other great change is, John Law has retired from the partner- 


ship of the Progress office, and 


have their full complement of men, and all printers are employed. The 
Evening Gazette has much improved in appearance, and in the course 
of a few days will be enlarged. The editor says it has come to stay. 


Only a couple of men find employment in the office. The remainder 
of the compositors are females. However, as I am a believer in 
“ woman's rights,” I don’t object, especially if they get any kind of fair 
wages. Progress still keeps making a good showing. 

{he Globe has put in a new “Cranston” for jobwork. It was 


needed, and no doubt will be 


the only stir in labor matters in our city is the anticipated public 
mecting to be held by the carpenters’ union. Typographical and other 
organized trades will probably send delegates — that is, speakers — to 
take part. Reading “labor literature’? for the next couple of weeks 


t 
W e in order. 


‘congratulations on the appearance of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Yours, WIDE AWAKE. 


nd they seem to cut quite a figure. They are nice machines, and 


» printers’ trade still keeps fair to good. The different offices 


to forget to send their calendars to this 


1888, number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
turned out by some of the leading firms 
Matu. A. MILLER, 

258 San Martin, Buenos Aires. 


superintendent of the whole establish- 


has accepted cases on the Zelegraph. 


the means of bringing more grist to our 





FROM COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Editor : CounciL Burrs, November 1, 1888. 
uncil Bluffs is on the boom. For the past two months the Globe 
|’ nung Company has been publishing a morning edition, in addition 


to their regular evening paper. 


the United Press report, and shows many signs of continued 

€ nee. It was primarily intended as merely for the campaign, but 

has it that after the vernal hustings the evening edition will be 
dispensed with, and the morning sheet become a permanent affair. 

‘ictober 30 was the date of the formal opening of the new wagon, 

fo: and electric motor railway bridge connecting this city and Omaha. 


"he occasion was duly and 


features of which were the marriage of the two cities by the Rev. Dr. 
Newman, Methodist bishop for 
the mayors of both the “ Twin 
ing the two states and cities. 


The new morning sheet has six frames, 


rather uniquely celebrated, the leading 


Nebraska, the governors of the two states, 
Sister”’ cities, and their wives, represent- 
The trades procession from both cities, 
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in the aggregate six miles long, required two hours and forty minutes 
to pass a given point. I am pleased to state that one labor organiza- 
tion was represented —the Cigarmakers’ International Union — by two 
floats, and banners with appropriate inscriptions. 

The two cities are now connected by an electric motor line, cars 
every ten minutes. 

No. 203 is still in a flourishing condition. The number of card 
deposits during the past two months have exceeded the withdrawals by 
a large number, but still there are no idle “ subs”’ in the city. 

The Daily Nonpareil observed the bridge-opening by the issuing of 
a twenty-four page paper on the morning of the 31st. 

The Jnter-State Herald has been moved to Omaha, where it is now 
published and known as the /zter-State Democrat. It is now running 
four frames, but I understand the intention is to soon put on two more. 

Council Bluffs now has one continuous paved street, leading to the 
river, six miles long, and “ tourists” who have been here in the past 
and found it difficult to “rustle” the necessary 25 cents to pay the 
Union Pacific fare, will now learn with pleasure (?) that the walking is 
is required for toll. 


” 


good, and only a “ snide 5 cents 
Among the late arrivals I notice James Ettinger, of Nashville, and 
Otto Frederici, of Omaha. REx. 


FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor: DetrRoIT, November 7, 1888. 

On October 28, one of the charter members of Detroit Typographical 
Union, Henry Starkey, was removed by death. Mr. Starkey was born 
on May 11, 1828, at Birmingham, New York. When five years of age 
he removed with his parents to Detroit. After attending school he 
learned the printer’s trade, and became foreman of the 7e/egraph. The 
Mexican war breaking out, he enlisted in a cavalry regiment in the 
regular army. Returning, he went to work at the case on the Free 
Press. In 1852 he helped to organize Detroit union, representing the 
same at the convention held in Buffalo in 1854. He was proud of his 
certificate of permanent membership in the International Typographical 
Union. The members present at the convention held in Detroit in 
1878 will remember him well, when he was one of the foremost to 
make their short sojourn in this city a pleasant one. But he never 
forgot his local union, and whenever he could assist No. 18 in any way 
he did it, feeling proud of being one of its organizers and honorary 
members. But his fate was destined to rise higher. Leaving his case 
on the /ree Press, he was appointed, in 1855, city editor of the paper 
then managed by the late Wilbur F. Storey, of Chicago. He exhibited 
great skill and tact as a journalist. Gradually drifting into politics, he 
met with the same success that attended his efforts in other directions. 
In 1858-59, he was clerk of the Recorder’s Court. When the war of the 
rebellion broke out he enlisted, and on August 14, 1862, was com- 
missioned first lieutenant of Company H, Fifth Michigan Cavalry, com- 
manded by the late Colonel Freeman Norrell, at one time one of the 
editors and proprietors of the /7ee Press, and later by General R. A. 
Alger, of this city, which regiment took part in nearly all the engage- 
ments of the Army of the Potomac. In 1863 he was mustered out of 
service for disability, and returned to Detroit. 

In 1865 he was elected city clerk, serving three consecutive terms. 
In 1872 he was appointed secretary of the water board, a position he 
filled with honor and credit to himself, and decidedly for the welfare of 
the city. As a public official, Mr. Starkey made a singularly enviable 
record. He was a great authority on the water works system of the 
city. He took great pride in the present system of house numbering 
devised by him, which gives a number to each twenty feet of land, 
whether occupied or not. 

He leaves a widow, two daughters, Mrs. W. H. Sanford, Miss 
Jennie Starkey, society editor of the vee Press, and son, H. S. Starkey. 
Also two brothers, L. Starkey, of Indianapolis, and Richard Starkey, of 
the Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, Ohio. No. 18 will take action on the 
death of its late member at its regular meeting next Sunday. 

The editorial staff of the Mews has been changed. Mr. J. Dee is 
still editor-in-chief. John McVicar has resigned as managing editor, 
and P. Baker, late foreman of the composing room, has been appointed 
managing editor. Judson Grenell is now one of the editorial writers 
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for the Sunday News. James Brennan, who learned his trade on the 
News, and late foreman of one of the Scripps papers in Indianapolis, 
has become foreman of the composing room. Mr. Baker has con- 
tributed many articles of Irish humor under the xom de plume of 
“Dennis Corcoran.”” Mr. McVicar has been managing editor of the 
ews for more than ten years. 

Albert J. Ulrich, late president of No. 18, having resigned and gone 
to Chicago, Vice-President James P. Murtagh succeeds to the presi- 
President Murtagh has also been nominated by the democrats 
Frank J. C. Ellis, another member, is on the 


Both of them are 


dency. 
on the legislative ticket. 
legislative ticket, on the republican side of the fence. 
men of ability. 

The quarterly report of No. 18, just issued, shows up well for the 
Out of three hundred and sixty names on the list only about 
This speaks well for the 


members. 
eight are liable to suspension or expulsion. 
membership, and also for Secretary Jaffray, whose efforts were to show 
up a good record for the past quarter. There is also a good balance in 
treasury of the union. ‘The matter of abolishing the death benefit fund, 
mentioned by your correspondent in a former letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, remains intact. At the October meeting the question was 
finally disposed of. 

Detroit Union sent out to leading business houses, clubs and socie- 
ties its annual circular, containing a list of union offices. Several minor 
concerns are still out. The same circular was sent out last year, and 
bore good fruit, and was the means of unionizing three large offices, who 
have since found it to their advantage in increased business. 

The Ferguson Printing Company have increased their capacity by 
adding a No. 6 Babcock standard cylinder press to their establishment, 
which they purchased through the Gebhard Paper Company. They 
have a neat office, and will soon have to look for more commodious 
quarters. 

Winn & Hammond will also have a larger building erected for their 
increasing business. ee Nan Oe 

P. S.—Since the above was written Mr. Murtagh has been elected 


and Mr. Ellis defeated. PAS, 





FROM MONTREAL, P.Q. 


To the Editor : MONTREAL, November 4, 1888. 

Since my last letter some trouble came up in Union No. 176, 
relating to the Gaze/¢e office news-room not complying with the rules of 
the said union. ‘The trouble was that too many apprentices were 
employed to the number of men; that the type was measured by the 
MacKellar system, which was detrimental to the men employed, and that 
they be paid for waiting time; that the slide be abolished, and that all 
the tables be corrected by the men instead of the bank-man. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the matter and lay their grievances 
before Mr. Richard White, the managing director. After a lengthy 
interview, Mr. White said that, relating to the apprentices, he was not 
free to change the existing condition. The type would be measured 
according to the rules of the International Typographical Union in the 
future, which will be a gain of a few lines per one thousand on the 
brevier and a loss of two lines on the nonpareil, and time copy will be 
supplied for waiting time. Tables are now all corrected by the men, 
excepting one, and the prospects are that they will get that one in the 
near future. ‘The pick-up of the above tables to the men average about 
130,000 ems per week, which is no small item. 

While writing, I may as well give an outline of the other parts of 
the office. The Gazette office, supposed to be the oldest in Canada, 
has been in existence since 1778. It is a complete book, poster, job 
and newspaper office ; they also have a railroad and steamboat ticket 
printing department. Mr. Richard White is the managing director; Mr. 
William Salter is superintendent of the book and jobbing department ; 
Mr. James Conley is the foreman in the jobroom, and I am told he has 
held that position for over fifteen years. In this room an average of 
twenty compositors are employed the year round. Mr. F. Meyers is the 
chief pressman, and has an able assistant in Mr. John Clendinning. All 
the presses used in this office are of American make, excepting the ticket 
machines, which are English. The press that the paper is printed on 


is a beauty. It is made by Hoe & Co., and prints eight pages from a 
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roll direct from the type, which is made up on turtles, and I should think 
runs about 10,000 or 12,000 per hour. In the pressroom are five Camp- 
bell double revolution, two Hoe, and one Cottrell & Babcock cylinder 
presses and one Peerless and two Gordon platen presses. In the ticket 
department there are one coupon press, which prints from a roll and num- 
bers and cuts them, and two card machines, self-feeding, with a capacity 
of 8,000 per hour each — on these the local tickets for the different rail- 
roads and steamboat lines are run, and there is also a half-medium 
Gordon press in this room, to print conductors’ tickets, etc. This room 
is managed by a gentleman by the name of Fitzgerald. The above office 
has diplomas from several exhibitions as tokens of good work. 

It was rumored through the city that the employés of the office of 
the Journal of Commerce would experience a sweeping reduction of 
wages on the first of November of from $1 to $2, but up to date have 
only known of one man being affected. 

The Montreal Witness’ weekly edition of last week contained four 
extra pages, which were illustrated, showing the faces of the reverend 
gentlemen who attended the recent Evangelical Alliance meeting. 

When a printer is drawn on the jury here, he generally kicks him- 
self as long as the term of the court lasts. Here they are paid 50 cents 
There is one printer kicking himself now in this city. 

|e eae 


per day. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., November 7, 1888. 

Now that all have had their say as to who shall reside in the White 
House for the ensuing four years, it is expected that business will 
promptly increase. 

One of the oldest printing houses in Boston has gone under. 
Saturday, October 20, the Kand-Avery Company assigned to Mr. 
Nathaniel J. Bradlee, and it was at first supposed to be a very bad 
failure, but later on the opinion gained ground that things had been 
painted a darker hue than necessary. At a meeting of the stockholders, 
October 3, at which 2,300 of the 2,500 shares were represented, it was 
unanimously voted to re-transfer the company’s property to its manager, 
Mr. Thos. W. Lawsen. This was done, and the company was then 
petitioned into insolvency by its manager. At a meeting of the 
directors, held at the company’s office on the afternoon of October 5, 
a voluntary assignment was made to the company’s attorney, Mr. M. F. 
Dickinson, Jr., and that gentleman was appointed provisional assignee. 
The sentiment of the meeting was in favor of the continuance of the 
present management, and that the valuation as recently made by the 
creditors’ committee was altogether too small to be accurate. The 
new provisional assignee will continue to run the business until pressing 
work is finished. Many of the hands are leaving, or have already done 
so, preferring to do this rather than continue along on short time and 
with uncertainty ahead. 

In the same building with the above-mentioned company is the 
Rand-Avery Supply Company. ‘This is distinctly a separate concern, 
and is in nowise affected by the failure of the Rand-Avery Company. 

Mr. Moses King, formerly treasurer and vice-president of the Rand- 
Avery Company, has also failed, and will settle in insolvency. The 
liabilities are reported to be $134,301.65, some of which is secured by 
Rand-Avery Company stock. The assets are 1,400 shares of stock in 
the Moses King Corporation. 

The letter of “ Revising,’ which appeared in your last issue, is 
worthy the attention of printers in general. His arguments are sound, 
and the amateur, if let severely alone, will certainly kill himself. Let 
him have all the rope he desires, and rest assured that his customers 
will soon find out that he can’t do “ Artistic Printing Of All Descrip- 
tions.” 

If the specimen page of Messrs. Henry O. Shepard & Co., as shown 
in the October issue, is a sample of what the specimens for competition 
will be, your readers may look forward to an unusual treat in each 
number of the present volume. You evidently are of the opinion that it 
does not pay to “let well enough alone.” Of one thing I can assure 
you, and that is, that THE INLAND PRINTER is thoroughly appreciated 
in this part of the country, and none speak of it but with words of 


praise. OE 
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FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor : 

The demand made a few days ago by Pressmen’s Union No. 4 for 
$18 per week is not meeting with favor among all employers. On 
last Saturday, at a meeting held at 723 Chestnut street, it was reported 
that thirty-one offices were favorable to the advance. The Executive 
Committee of the Typothetz have held two or three meetings. Most 
of the union pressmen are receiving the union scale of wages. The 
agitation for an advance, if it has not been attended by an advance in 
wages, has resulted in a considerable increase in membership. The 
pressmen of this city for many years made but feeble attempts to main- 


PHILADELPHIA, November 3, 1888. 


tain an effective organization, but they are now, and for some time past 
have been, in a position to make their wishes respected. 

With regard to work, there is but little slackness. Nearly all estab- 
lishments are running full time, and many overtime with urgent work. 
During the past month, more or less work has been of a political 
character. Fall and winter catalogue work has been abundant, and 
some of it is artistically and typographically very fine indeed. The 
spirit of competition in catalogue work is increasing, not only among 
competing firms and houses, for trade, but among the printers them- 
selves. We have had some very long runs on catalogue work, and 
from rumors afloat this week there will be some heavy contracts placed 
before long. The compositors are trudging along quietly. Their 
meetings are not without interest, but everything is peaceable because 
the printers and their employers understand each other. The printers’ 
union in Philadelphia is, as it ought to be, a solid phalanx, and dissen- 
sions are virtually unknown. Rates of wages are regular; each man 
has practically a property in his situation. 
been there from five to twenty years; a few even longer. 

The periodical revolution in typesetting methods has been making 
I remember, years ago, going up into the “ cat 
garret’’ of a house on Chestnut street, where two indefatigable gentlemen 
of some mechanical training spent their days, months and years in 
At last, one made a departure, and 


They finally both went to 


Some of our “ dailies’? have 


its rounds, as usual. 


perfecting a typesetting machine. 
they separated, each pursuing his own way. 
New York, and are still at it, though the respective companies they 
organized have, I believe, long since become tired of paying in. One 
of the latest things talked of, though not a new invention by any 
means, is the linotype, perfected by Mergenthaler. 
mental use in a number of the leading newspaper offices of the country. 


It is in experi- 
They do say that it gets around the justification all right. You have no 
doubt called attention to it. A blast of air is used to drive the matrices 
into a receptacle in contact with molten metal. When the impression 
is received, the type-bar is pulled up to the tops of the tubes or reser- 
voirs. Thus, type-bar after type-bar is formed, after which a proof is 
taken. 
errors. 
progress is slow. 

A new evening paper is to be started in this city in a few days by 


Charles E. School, recently senior proprietor of the vexing Star, our 
This looks like a venture. 


This, of course, necessitates a resetting of all lines containing 
The company expect to realize handsome returns, but their 


oldest and one of the ablest penny dailies. 
The News tried it; the Ca// rushed in, where other mortals scarce dare 
tread; but they are all making out, though it is impossible to give the 
exact significance of the term with reference to their finances. Even- 
ing papers are much more generally read than they used to be. The 
service is much improved, especially the special telegraphic service ; 
and there is room for more. The /em, with its corps of red covered 
wagons, beats all the other afternoon dailies in reaching the outskirts of 
the city, and has thus built up a big circulation. 

Mr. Wells, of the Press, is now getting back some of his $400,000 
which he sunk in that paper. It took grit and sand to hold on, and 
Wells has both. Son-in-law Cook, of Yale boating fame, looks after 
the dollars. Commodore Singerly, of the Record, has not had Cleve- 
land to see him and his cows for a few weeks, but there is a genuine 
friendship between the two men. Journalists are not half as social as 
they would like to be. It is no time to be social after 2 o’clock in the 
Each has to take the will for the deed. Our club is no 
There have been no important changes in 
The Ledger 


morning. 
more. Peace to its ashes. 
our staffs, and, so far as known, none are contemplated. 
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is weighted down with talent, and it is a half-day’s work to read it. 
Childs’ partner, Mr. Drexel, has just opened his ten-story $1,500,000 
building at Fifth and Chestnut, which has over four hundred big 
offices. Our Childs-Drexel fund grows slowly, but it 7s growing, and 
some day it will be transformed into a building that will be a credit to 
the craft throughout the United States. 
books are having a good year, but the craze for subscription books has 


The publishers of all sorts of 


subsided. The copyright law slumbers. It, and a hash of new ques- 
tions and issues, will be brought up at the next session of congress. 
Our School of Journalism is manufacturing some good journalistic 
material, but those who are best fitted for that sort of work somehow 
glide into it without the aid of instruction. HH. V. Williamson, one of 
our millionaires, who has $15,000,000 or so to leave behind him, and 
who is eighty-five years of age, will leave the bulk of his estate to 
establish some sort of a general technical school. It ought to be a very 
well established and equipped school; but the ideas on technical and 
manual education are still very crude. 

Over in New York everything is life, especially in journalism. 
The Sunday World has passed its quarter of a million limit, and is 
still mounting upward. A new man, a Mr. Barrett, has taken hold 
of the Press, which, it is understood, has been steadily losing money. 
It has a hard struggle before it in New York, with the bitterest com- 
petition all around it. All the other dailies are making money. At 
present writing, Bennett, of the //era/d, is at home, but any day he may 
fly to Paris. He has a head for journalism, no matter who says to the 
contrary. 

Typothete matters are full of life. There are enough members here 
to make it so. The annual meetings will gradually become very 
brilliant affairs. In trade journalism, New York is making rapid prog- 
ress. Old journals that have had the dry-rot for years, are appearing 
under new managements. The Tribune building and the Potter build- 
ing are bee-hives for newspaper men; and the Times building will be 
largely occupied with them. It will have extraordinary presswork and 
folding facilities in its thirty-foot basement. Some of the finest presses 
—and the biggest, too—are coming to New York. Oil, gas and 
electricity are the motive powers in a good many cases. ‘The electricians 
are crowding their machines and machinery into places where steam 
has had control ever since the days of Fulton, and earlier. 

Rev. Heber Newton, who is known for his advanced and extreme 
labor sentiments, is astonishing New York by his radical utterances on 
matters of religious faith. Mayor Hewitt has done a great deal to 
arouse American sentiments among our people, who for years have felt 
lost in the sea of foreign influences in that city. 

The printers of New York, though a well-paid class, cannot live as 
comfortably as printers in most of our cities, because of the necessity 
for them to live near their places of work. ‘The curse of New York 
is its over-crowding. Nearly one million people live in apartment 
houses. Rapid transit, and a number of other vital questions, will soon 
come up for consideration. The lithographers of Philadelphia and 


New York are very busy. Work has been pouring in all season. The 
ink manufacturers have been driven into bitter competition this year, 
and in consequence a great deal of inferior stuff has been thrown upon 
the market. The typefounders will have some very attractive styles of 
type for display in a few months. All of our paper houses will close, 
from now until next May, at 3 o’clock on Saturdays. 

The paper interests are prospering. All the machinery makers are 
loaded up with orders for machinery for mills, south, east and west. 
The paper business is good; desperate cutting of prices has not yet set 
in. ‘The trade are trying to manage things conservatively. ‘The paper- 
producing capacity of the country is being expanded very rapidly, and 
there is danger, so it is said, that after awhile it will be overdone; but 
who knows? The chemical fiber manufacturers are over-sold, and 
prices may harden in consequence; but who knows? An English 
company is coming to this country to show us how to heat our cities at 
one-third less cost than at present. 

Business indications from eastern financial and commercial centers 
are that there will be a heavy volume of trade all winter and spring. 
The success of the thousands of big and little industrial enterprises all 
over the country is encouraging thousands of investors to put their 


money into industry and trade, rather than into railroad building, where 
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they lose all direction and control of it. Business men are bent on 
controlling the commercial and industrial policy of this government, 
regardless of mere party politics. That is right. The foundation is 
being laid for a grand and glorious future. 

I had a pleasant interview with Terrence V. Powderly the other 
day, not on order matters, but as old friends. Powderly is a power, 
and don’t know it. He is one of those men who come to the front in 
spite of themselves. It is not for the Knights of Labor to say — or any 
other set of men — whether T. V. Powderly will stand in the front rank 
of the great redeeming agencies that are transforming this world into a 


better condition for the higher development of humanity. M. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor : EDINBURGH, October 15, 1888. 

The state of the printing trade of this city at the present time shows 
a slight improvement on the past few months, although the repeated 
announcements which have been made in the newspapers lately, that the 
depression through which we have been passing is drawing to a close, 
might have led us to expect it to be better. The payments from the 
Out-of-Work Fund for the month of September was £15 7s., while for 
the quarter it amounted to £40 2s. 6d. 

The terms of the Chace Copyright Bill have been receiving the atten- 
tion of the printing and allied trades of this city for the past few months, 
as, if it becomes law, it is expected it will be very detrimental to their 
interests, seeing that a great amount of work is done for London pub- 
lishers. I understand it is intended that a large deputation will meet 
with the prime minister (the Marquis of Salisbury) on his visit to the 
city next month, and present him with a statement of their views on 
this subject. 

A new era seems to have dawned upon the printing profession here, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be productive of good in the way of rear- 
ing good and competent.workmen. Hitherto the usual seven years’ 
apprenticeship, combined with the practical experience which every 
intelligent workman gains in his daily work, has been considered suf- 
ficient, but this month no fewer than three technical classes have been 
started with the view of enabling young typos to become more proficient 
in the art of printing. 

The first of these classes has been commenced in the University 
Preparatory Institute, with Mr. George W. Jones, who is overseer in 
the Codperative Printing Company (the Darten Press), as teacher. Mr. 
Jones holds the medal of the Society of Arts, London, for “ excellence 
and knowledge in typography.” The second is held in the newly 
endowed Heriot-Watt College (late Watt Institute), under the care of 
Mr. James Wilkie, general manager of Messrs. Neill & Co’s, printers to 
IIer Majesty’s Stationery Office; and-the third is in the College of 
Science and Technology, with Mr. W. T. Dobson, of the Ballantyne 
Press, as teacher. 

Mr. Jones delivered his opening lecture on Saturday, October 6, 
when Mr. Grut, president of the Edinburgh Branch of the “ British 
Typographia,” occupied the chair and made a few introductory remarks, 
In his lecture Mr. Jones directed the attention of his audience princi- 
pally to display work, and showed a very fine collection of letterpress 
printing, which included some of the finest works of the celebrated 
Heinrich Knofler, of Vienna, and his son. There was also on view 
a number of excellent specimens of the art from America, Russia, 
Shanghai, Sydney and Ceylon. A beautiful case of specimens of Mr. 
Jones’ own work, and for which he received his medal, was also on 
view. Mr. Jones has enrolled upward of one hundred students into his 
class. 

The opening lecture in the Heriot-Watt College took place on 
Tuesday evening, October g, and was entitled “ Book Printing, Ancient 
and Modern.” ‘The large lecture hall was well filled. James Turn- 
bull, Esq. (Messrs. Turnbull & Spears), occupied the chair, and in a 
few introductory remarks stated, that he looked upon such classes as 
were being opened in the college as of the greatest importance in the 
history of a country. Mr. Wilkie illustrated his lecture with a number 
of specimens of rare and curious printing, among which were: A fine 
manuscript book, entitled “Offices of the Virgin,” written about 1400, | 
the ornamental letters of. which were of a high description, being all done | 


” 
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in colors ; “‘ The Game of Chesse”’ and “ The Fifteen 0’s,” printed by 
Caxton in the year 1474 and 1490 respectively ; “ Lucani Civilis Belli,” 
by Aldus Manutius, 1502; ‘“ Golagrus and Gawane,” by Chepmare and 
Myllar, Edinburgh, 1508; the celebrated “ Breeches Bible,” by Bar- 
ker, 1599; the “ History of Printing,” Watson, 1711, and a number of 
other volumes of more recent date. 

Mr. Dobson opened his class with a lecture on “ Old Edinburgh 
> on the evening of Thursday, October 11, W. S. Blaikie, 
There was a good 


Printers,’ 
Esq. (of the firm of Constable & Co.), in the chair. 
attendance. 

The British Typographia, of which I stated 
branch was to be formed in Edinburgh, has now issued its syllabus for 
the session. ‘The association has for its object the advancement of the 
members in all that pertains to the art of printing. A course of lectures 


some time since a 


are to be given, embracing such subjects as “ Edinburgh Printing: Past, 
Present and Prospective” ; “ Reminiscences of an Aristocratic Edin- 
burgh Printing Office”; “ Paper and Paper Making “ Printing 
Machinery”; and “The Chemistry of Printing Ink.” Fortnightly 
meetings are to be held, at which the following papers are to be read, 
and discussion invited: ‘ Correctors of the Press’’; ‘Theory and 
Practice in Training Apprentices”; “The Making of Tint Plates” ; 
“ Stereotyping and Electrotyping”’; “The Style of the House: Some 
Remarks on Spelling, Punctuation, ene 
Principles of Display”; “ Punctuation ”’ ; and “ Specimen Exchange ”’ ; 
while at the end there is to be an exhibition of specimens and a busi- 
ness meeting and social meeting. Mr. W. N. Grut (of the Ballantyne 
Press) is elected president, while there is a thorough representative 
committee of managers, overseers, readers, stereotypers, pressmen, etc. 


1 
’ 


and Word Division”; 


The annual subscription is—for managers and overseers, 5s.; sub- 
overseers, readers and journeymen, 2s. 6d.; and apprentices, Is. The 
introductory lecture was given by Councilor Gillis, on Friday, October 
19; the lord provost occupied the chair. 

An exhibition of decorative handiwork is to be held in the gal- 
leries of the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, commencing early in 
November, and remaining open till about the middle of January. There 
are eleven classes in the professional workers section, and five classes 
in the amateur section. Class XI (professional) is for book ornament. 
There are two prizes for bookbinding (design and work by competitor) ; 
one prize for same (work only by competitor); one prize for book- 
covers ; one prize for setting in type of a title page for the Exhibition 
Catalogue ; and another for original designs for typographic headings, 
tail-pieces, initial letters and borders. 

The annual meeting of the Trades Union Congress was held this 
year at Bradford, England. There were one hundred and sixty-five 
delegates present from all parts of the United Kingdom, representing 
816,944 trade-unionists. Mr. S. Shaftoe, of the Bradford Trades 
Council, was elected president, and Mr. O. Connellan, president of the 
Bradford Typographical Society, secretary of the Congress, while Mr. 
C. J. Drummond, of the London Society of Compositors, was secretary 
of the standing orders committee, and Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M. P., 
was secretary of the parliamentary committee. The report of this com- 
mittee was specially interesting to printers, as in it reference is made to 
the unprincipled manner in which a number of religious and temperance 
publications are produced. ‘The report states: 


The religious teachers of the country, who might have done, and in some cases 
have done, much to protect the poor, are not at all free from reproach in this matter 
(‘‘ the sweating system’’), as they are frequently guilty of using the lives of men and 
women to produce cheap articles. We have it on authority —and authority from 
our own ranks — that many religious publications that are presumed to have for their 
object the elevation of the people and the advocacy of their cause, are produced in 
printing offices where fair wages and proper trade conditions are ignored for the sake 
Several of the temperance publications are also produced 

Those who are aware of these facts may, therefore, be 


of obtaining extra profit. 
in the same unfair manner. 
pardoned if they look upon the movements that journals so produced represent with 
a considerable degree of suspicion. At the same time we are bound to say that there 
are some religious newspapers whose conductors make it their first consideration, 
before agreeing to a contract with their printers, that the trades-union scale of wages 
shall be strictly observed. 

A deputation of French workmen was introduced to the congress, 
who invited the members to the International Workmen’s Congress, in 
The next congress will be held in Dundee, Scotland. 

Yours truly, eae: Oe 


Paris, next year. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL AND JOURNALISTIC INTERESTS 
IN NEW YORK. 


To the Editor: New York, November 5, 1888. 
Horace Greeley is about to view the place of his journalistic fame. 
For this purpose he will be of colossal size, and will sit in an arm-chair 
in City Hall Park, facing the site of the old Zrzéune building. He 
will be bareheaded, and close beside him will lie a pile of books, while 
in one hand he will hold a newspaper. His clothing will be more 
circumspect than that which he used to wear, for the bottom of his 
trousers will come down smoothly over his boot-legs, the upper button 
of his coat will be associated with the right buttonhole, and his neck- 
tie will not be awry. The rigidity of bronze will keep the old fellow 
from the slouchiness which characterized him while alive, for this is 
He will hardly be able to recog- 
There is hardly 


the statue projected by the printers. 
nize the Printing House Square of the present day. 
anything left in it that was familiar to his sight when he used to trudge 
across to the 777bune office with his mind laden with anathemas for the 
boys whose work in that morning’s 77éune had not pleased him. 
Instead of the dilapidated yellow brick structure wherein his garrety 
sanctum was situated there is the towering new 77ibune building, 
which so nearly bankrupted his successors at their outset in the manage- 
ment of the 77bune, but which of late years has been a source of 
wealth to them, for its ten stories of offices are all rented out at high 
rates. If he turns his eyes toward the spot upon which his enemy, 
Henry J. Raymond, used to fight him with the 77mes, he will see, just 
completed as to exterior, the most ornate marble architecture in New 
York. Its altitude is still higher than the 777/zme’s, and also exceeds 
that of the adjoining Potter building, which replaced the old /lordd¢ 
quarters of Manton Marble’s days. Glancing to the other side of his 
old journalistic home, he will get a little comfort from the Sw building, 
which used to be of a stature with its neighbors, but is now left only knee- 
high to them. Just across narrow Frankfort street, where French’s 
Hotel was in his time a landmark, there is only a spacious hole in the 
ground, out of which an altitudinous stone erection for the /or/d is to 
rise. The entrance of the Brooklyn bridge, the station of the elevated 
railway and the fine building of the Staats Zeitung, displacing Tryon 
Row, will complete the strangeness of the view. Aside from the Sz 
building there will be absolutely nothing, except a corner of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society building, to convince him that he is really viewing 
Printing House Square. 

Mr. John Gilmore Speed has become the editor of the American 
Magazine, which, under its new ownership, has already shown many 
evidences of vigor and enterprise. Mr. Speed, who belongs to the 
well-known Kentucky family of that name, is well qualified by taste 
and training to successfully carry out the new work he has undertaken. 
He has passed through all the grades of journalism, and was for several 
years the managing editor of the New York /lor/d before it was 
purchased by its present proprietor. Since then he has spent much 
time in foreign travel, and has also been a frequent contributor to the 
He has written a life of John Keats, 
For this work Mr. Speed had 


magazines and newspaper press. 
and has edited his letters and poems. 
peculiar advantages, as his mother, a daughter of George Keats, the 
younger brother of the poet, had preserved all of John Keats’ letters to 
his brother and many of the manuscript poems to which George Keats 
fell heir upon the untimely death of the young poet in Rome. Mr. 
Speed, in turn, inherited these letters and manuscripts, and made good 
use of them in his edition of Keats. In conducting the magazine, it is 
Mr. Speed’s purpose to make it all that its name implies —an illustrated 
monthly representative of American thought and life. He will have 
the hearty codperation of competent and resourceful colleagues, and 
he therefore starts out with a bright prospect of making the American 
Magazine worthy of the success which usually follows well-directed 
effort. 

Printer-journalist Amos J. Cummings resolutely refuses to be 
re-nominated for congress. Cummings’ retirement has back of it a 
deeper meaning than his objection to being placed on the same ticket 
with Mayor Hewitt. Two years ago, when he had practically no 
opposition to his election, he was assessed $5,000 by the county 
democracy for being a congressional candidate. The Philadelphia 





method, whereby the necessary expenses of Congressmen Kelly or 
Randall are paid by protected manufacturing constituents on the 
Georgian procedure, which permits Congressman Blount to boast that 
his biennial election expenses are $250, are unknown in New York. 
This year, when Cummings finds arrayed against him by the Tam- 
manyites the most popular young lawyer in the district, he is assessed 
$8,000 by the county democrats. Walking among and talking to his 
democratic followers, Cummings found that he was being unreasonably 
opposed on account of his relationship to the Sz, which is a relentless 
foe to Cleveland. As a result of this, rumor has it that he figured in a 
stormy row in the office of the newspaper luminary which claims to 
shine for all. However true that may be, it is certain that Mr. Cum 
mings authorizes the announcement that he has entirely severed an 
almost lifetime connection with the Sz. His return to Bohemia is 
already heralded by the statement that he is about to establish a 1-cent 
evening newspaper in Harlem. Congressman Cummings has had his 
eye on this neglected field ever since he retired from the active manage- 
ment of the vening Sun. Harlem is a city in itself of no mean pro- 
portions, and the retiring congressman will wake it up. The new 
paper is to be founded on the plant of the Morthern Eagle, a weekly 
journal published in Morrisania, and the enterprise will be backed by a 
syndicate of wealthy men. 

That picker-up of unconsidered trifles — newspapers— John R. 
McLean, owner of the Cincinnati xguirer, is on the war-path again. 
He has had his guns trained against the New York .S/av for some time, 
but now he is aiming at higher game. It has been well known in 
newspaper circles for a long period that Nestor Charles A. Dana is 
anxious to unload his stock in the Sz, and it is this paper that McLean 
is after. The figure asked is high — $1,000,000. ‘This is for his stock 
alone, and when it comes to buy out the rest of the stockholders there 
will be a pretty good-sized hole in Mr. McLean’s bank account. He 
has been trying to get possession of a New York paper for some years, 
and probably so small a consideration as money will not stand in his 
way. 

Connecticut is proud of a brilliant and talented lady who edits the 
New London 7Zelegraph. 
and she writes every line of the editorials in that sheet. 


Her name is Charlotte Molyneaux Holloway, 
She was the 
editor of the New London Day in 1884-85, but resigned on mugwump 
The Zelegraph’s editorials 
are copied extensively, and are sometimes found in the democratic 


principles and entered the democratic camp. 
campaign sheet. Miss Holloway is a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, and has been writing as critic, sketch and story writer for 
the Springfield Republican, Hartford Zimes-Epoch (weekly), Godey’s 
Lady's Book, Magazine of History, and New York /.xaminer, besides 
reading proof for a publishing house. She is twenty-four years old, tall 
and stylish, with good features, and complexion fair, with black eye- 
brows and lashes. She is a brilliant talker, an accomplished musician, 
and a skilled linguist, talking four languages and translating them. 
Miss Holloway, who is the only woman editor in the “ land of steady 
habits,” recently refused a civil service appointment, preferring to 
remain in the journalistic traces. 

Organized labor in Newark, New Jersey, has inaugurated a war- 
fare upon Des Arbeiter Zeitung by a strike among the printers. The 
strike was ordered for the reason that the publishers of the paper, com 


’ 


posed of workingmen’s organizations, had introduced “ plate” matter 


in opposition to the rule of the typographical union. Seventeen of 
the eighteen compositors refused to return to work Monday night, 
October 22, and, as there is small prospect of the managers of the paper 


’ 


changing the rule in regard to using the obnoxious “ plate ’’ matter, the 


strike is likely to continue for an indefinite period. At last accounts 
the old compositors had found employment elsewhere, while their places 
were filled with non-union men. That Ves Arbeiter Zeitung, which 
has hitherto been a strong and consistent labor paper, should become a 
“rat” sheet is regarded as a strange event among typograhical union 
men. It is apprehended that before the close of the year at least two 
other papers will be run as non-union publications. 

Khode Island and Connecticut newspaper men and several capital- 
ists have formed a joint-stock company and commenced the publication 
It is 
Warren H. 


of a new 2-cent morning newspaper, at Hartford, Connecticut. 
called the Record, and advocates republican principles. 
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Goldsmith, city editor of the Hartford 77mes, has editorial charge, and 


Arthur S. Pease acts as business manager. The office is run as 


eh union. 

Rev. Hugh O. Penticost, who recently retired from the ministry, is 
going to be his own anti-poverty society. He has taken out a working 
cara with Typographical Union No. 163, of Newark, New Jersey, and 
will probably return to the case, at which he spent his early life. 
Doctor Penticost caused quite an excitement in Newark several years 
ago by vigorously denouncing from the pulpit the unscrupulous 
aggressions of the money kings, and as many of his parishioners were 
connected with grasping railroad and manufacturing monopolies, his 
resignation was demanded. Since leaving Newark, Mr. Penticost has 
been lecturing upon labor and political subjects. 

The leading city journals, which, for some reason or other, rarely 
agree on anything, it is worthy of notice, are for once entirely in accord 
in demanding such a modification of the law of libel, in this and 
other states, as will protect publishers from unnecessary prosecution, 
often upon the most frivolous pretenses. It is a demand that ought to 
be heeded, not less in the interests of publishers than in order to drive 
from existence a class of persons who reflect discredit upon the legal 
profession by their dishonorable practices. The New York //era/d but 
states a well-known fact when it says: ‘ There is a class of ‘ shyster’ 
lawyers who make it their business to annoy respectable newspapers in 
this way. They read the journals, and when they imagine that a writ 
for libel will lie, they run to the person concerned, magnify his wrongs 
and urge a writ, offering to prosecute it for a share of the plunder. 
course, in the great majority of cases such suits come to nothing. They 
have no justifying cause. But the shyster lawyer gets some money 
from his client, he annoys the newspaper, and he makes his living.” 

Sheriff Hugh Grant sold on Wednesday, October 24, all the right, 
title and interest of the American Graphic Company, including the 
fixtures, presses and Graphic newspaper, on executions for rent. The 
property was purchased by the Southern Trust Company. The sale 
took place in the Graphic office, 41 Park Place. The price paid was 
$5,000. Nothing is known of the Southern Trust Company, or in 
whose name they bought the paper, but it is said that the present policy 
Since the starting of the Das/y 

The 
ruined 


and management will not be changed. 
Graphic $500,000 have been sunk in trying to keep it afloat. 
Goodsell Brothers, now dead, 


originators of the venture, the 
The purchasers have 


themselves in the attempt to make it a success. 
assumed $50,000 of debts. On Saturday, October 27, the Graphic 
Publishing Company of New York was incorporated at Albany, with a 
capital of $25,000. ‘The trustees are: Ensign Fuller, Willis A. Barnes, 
John N. Simpson, George Hoffman and William Williams. 

The American Color Printing Company, with a capital of $1,000,- 
000, has been incorporated under the New Jersey State incorporation 
The entire capital stock is said to be fully paid in. The incor- 
porators are: David Heston, John F. Hartranft, Henry Boyer, William 
HW. B. Foye, George E. Vickser and Marmaduke B. Taylor. The 
company will start business at Camden, New Jersey, where an extensive 
The capacity of the works will 


laws. 


and valuable plant is already located. 
be largely increased and the working force considerable augmented. It 
is intended to make this establishment the leading one of the kind in 
America. 

It is announced that Editor Barrett has received a controlling inter- 
est in the Press, of which the able tariff expert, Robert P. Porter, is 
the editor. Mr. Barrett is a member of the Papyrus Club, and is 
regarded as a prominent representative of what is styled as the dude 
element in Boston. The Press has been sinking money. 

Julius Chambers, who for several years has efficiently managed the 
Herald, is now managing editor of the World. 

The New York Svar, which has had a rather unprosperous voyage 
since the death of Governor Dorsheimer, was sold under the sheriff's 
hammer on Monday, October 29. The purchaser is George E. Downes. 
In the arrangements covering the purchase, Mr. Downes assumed the 
obligations of the paper, among which are said to be a $17,000 judg- 
ment, a $25,000 mortgage and $750 due to employés. 

The //eraid records a new wrinkle in city journalism, or, to speak 
more accurately, the adoption in New York of the English club system 
of taking newspapers, so as to reduce the cost to each individual to a 
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minimum. For example, workingmen, clerks and others living in 
tenement houses, or serving together in the same shop, store or office, 
have discovered that by clubbing together they and their families can 
read a 3-cent paper for a cent each. Naturally the newsdealers and 
other venders were opposed to the innovation at first, but it would 
appear that, unable to resist it, they are now reconciled to it. 

The magnificent new building of the New York Zzmes is so far 
advanced toward completion that the roof is on and being covered with 
metal. There is no other commercial building in New York so tall as 
this one, i.e., not counting towers and other adornments or disfigure- 
ments above the roofs. By accurate leveling measurement, engineers 
have determined that the top of its wall is but two feet below that of the 
New York tower of the East River bridge. Its upper story —the 
thirteenth — will be the composing room of the paper. 

PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. J.,San Francisco: Can you tell me how bronze ink is made, 
that is, run on the press, without bronzing with bronzer and cotton ? 

Answer.—Take one anda half pounds gum shellac and dissolve it in 
one gallon ninety-five per cent alcohol spirits of cologne for twenty-four 
hours; then add fourteen ounces aniline red; let it stand a’ few hours 
longer, when it will be ready for use. Add this to good blue, black or 
other dark inks, as needed, in quantities to suit; when, if carefully done, 
they will be found to have a rich bronze or changeable hue. 

UNDER date of November 2, a correspondent writes: I must take 
exception to the answer to J. H. F., Auckland, New Zealand, as pub- 
lished in the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 49. I refer 
to that part relating to cutting and mitering machines and curving 
The best cutting machine, in my opinion, is the Little Giant 
Regarding the 


machines. 
Lead and Rule Cutter, sold by Golding & Co., Boston. 
miterer, the price of the Hoe upright is $13, and of ihe Golding $14. 
In many respects the last is the better of the two. It does not stand so 
high as the Hoe; has a clamp to hold any small pieces of rule that are 
to be cut, and the swivel is true, allowing the operator to smooth a 
straight edge and cut a bevel without changing. The latter is not the 
case with the Hoe upright miterer. The curver has at least two good 
points that no other one has. In using it the operator is not likely to 
injure the face of the rule, and by using the square die a square corner 
can be made. These machines, with all due deference to the opinion of 
others, I consider the equal if not the superior of any similar machines 


on the market. 


THE OLD COMP. 


Has it ever struck you, young fellow, that the ancient workman you 
so frequently snub might be accorded just a little better treatment? 
You are, of course, his superior; a little condescension and civility on 
your part would lighten his load very materially. He does not so much 
as pretend to be up to your standard; even that little card which you 
did the other day for Miss , at a great sacrifice of your employer’s 
time and material, would have cost the old man a most extraordinary 
effort, if, indeed, he could have managed it at all. It may be that 
you feel contempt for his ignorance of novelties, combinations and other 
et ceteras, or perhaps his appearance induces you to take liberties of 
speech and action; the old man’s personal get-up and old-fashioned 
neatness offend your sense of the correct — you, who would be foolish 
enough to get your hair cut to go fishing. He can’t get through his copy, 
you say, at anything like speed; he has been known to pie two stick- 
fuls in succession when emptying (communicated information, but 
unquestionable), and the fact is generally recognized that “ they don’t 
stand him anywhere long.”’ Well, as I said before, you ave his superior, 
mentally and physically, and even though your flattered intelligence 
may, after all, be like Chinese morality, more abstract than real, yet, if 
you persevere in your inanities, a certain reward awaits you. Some 
disgusted citizen will, in the near future, dispatch you through the 
most convenient exit, without a safety guarantee ; but the despised old 
man will be cherished in memory long after your sudden demise is for- 


gotten.— Exchange. 








RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who wil! fur- 
nish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 


Issue OF OCTOBER 9g, 1888. 


390,994—Printing presses, Ink fountain for. H. Swain, San Francisco, Cal. 


IssuE OF OCTOBER 16, 1888. 
391,065—Printing, Lithographic. J. W. Osbourne, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
W.H. Forbes, Boston, Mass. 
391,178—Printing machine. R. Miehle, Chicago, Ill. 
391,035—Printing with gold, silver or platinum. M. F, L. Ehrlich and C. T. Strock, 
Frankfort on-the-Main, Prussia, Germany. 
IssuE OF OCTOBER 23, 1888. 
391,544—Printing apparatus, Ticket. G. B. Massey, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
391,515—Printing machines, Gripper mechanism for. C. B. Cottrell, Stonington, 
Conn. 
391,733—Printing machines, Means for securing printing plates to beds or cylinders 
of. E.S. Boynton, assignor to the Campbell Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing Co., New York, N. Y. 
IssuE OF OcTOBER 30, 1888. 
391,820—Printing machines, Method of and apparatus for dissipating electricity in 
delivering sheets from. W.C. Rossney and C. L. Hunt, Boston, Mass. 
392,166—Casting printers’ rollers, Apparatus for. D. J. Reilly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EDITING EXTRAORDINARY. 


During the state fair at Elmira, New York, many visitors from ’way 
back wended their way into the newspaper printing offices. A very 
verdant specimen, Reuben Snyder, from Potter County, Pennsylvania, 
strolled into the 7e/egram engine room, and said to the engineer : 

“ Be you the editor ?” 

“ No,” responded that official ; “ you'll find the editor in the next 
room.” 

Snyder went as directed by the joking engineer, and accosted the 
foreman of the pressroom with: 

“ You be the editor, be you ?” 

“Yes,” said the printer of paper, who understood the joke. 

“ How long afore you’re goin’ to edit some papers ?’’ said Snyder. 

“ Right now; look out!’ answered the pressman, pushing the 
lever and starting the lightning perfecting press at the same time. 

As the machine went to work turning out the papers so rapidly that 
it made the old man dizzy, he put his hands on his knees, stuck out his 
elbows, opened his potato trap and yelled to his son, who stood in a 
distant part of the room : 

“ Great Scott! John, come over here and see this man edit papers !”’ 

The suppressed laughter among the pressroom hands got vent after 
the old fellow retired, and fairly shook the building —ANew York Sun. 


THE MOTIVE POWER OF THE FUTURE. 


Probably the most important problem that the imperfections of the 
present and the needs of the future have yet fairly developed for the 
inventors to chew over, is the question of a motive power to supplant 
steam by superior cheapness and availability for small powers. With 
all the improvements wrought within the past half-century of progress, 
the very best steam engine only converts into applicable power one- 
sixth of the latent energy of the fuel consumed. The goal of cheap 
manufacturing will never be reached until a great change has been 
wrought in this particular, and this amazing waste stopped and con- 
verted into power. 

It should be remembered that electricity can never solve this prob- 
lem, for it can never be made a source of power. Electricity is useful 
as'a cheap and convenient method of distributing power, but that is all. 
The electric-motor is a welcome substitute for small steam engines in 
light manufacturing and other establishments where small power is 
required, and the work, trouble, noise and dirt done away with are 
appreciated; and supplying the electric current to numbers of such 
establishments from a central station is a growing and popular method 
of obtaining power. But while the central dynamo is turned by a 
steam engine or water-wheel, the process is a great remove from either 
steam or water power being supplanted by electricity. Something has 
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been done in the line of developing electric power chemically from bat- 
teries, but it is not likely that this will ever yield power in sufficient 
quantities to become mechanically useful. 

Some form of heat engine, in which power will be developed direct 
from combustion without the intervention of water, seems more likely 
than anything else to be the motor of the twentieth century. Such a 
view is held by some of the most practical and far-sighted scientists of 
the day. Sir Frederick Bramwell, president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, has just taken occasion to remind the 
world that on the semi-centennial of the association seven years ago he 
predicted that unless some substantial improvement was made in the 
steam engine, some improvement of which we have yet no notion, its 
days for small powers were numbered, and that the centenary of the 
association in 1931 would see the present steam engine only in 
museums. ‘The working of heat engines without using vapor of the 
water, by the combustion of the gases rising from coal, or from coal 
and water, is now established as not only mechanically practicable but 
commercially economical. In some cases they are credibly reported as 
having effected a saving of one-third in consumption of fuel over the 
most economical steam engine. 

We quote from Sir Frederick Bramwell the following suggestive 
summing up of the subject: “Looking at the wonderful petroleum 
industry, and at the multifarious products which are obtained from the 
crude material, is it too much to say that there is a future for motor 
engines worked by the vapor of some of the more highly volatile of 
these products —true vapor—not a gas but a condensable body capa- 
ble of being worked over and over again? Numbers of such engines, 
some of as much as four-horse power, are now running, and are appar 
ently giving good results; certainly excellent results as regards the 
compactness and lightness of some of the machinery. Again, as we 
know, the vapor of this material has been used as a gas in gas engines, 
the motive power having been obtained by direct combustion. Having 
regard for these considerations, was I wrong in predicting that the heat 
engine of the future will probably be one independent of the vapor of 
water? And further, in these days of electrical advancement, is it too 
much to hope for the direct production of electricity from the combus- 


tion of coal?” — Zhe Paper Mill. 


THE EARHART “ WRINKLER.” 


This is the appropriate name of a neat-appearing, compactly con- 
structed little machine for bending or curling brass rule into almost any 
imaginable shape, such as_ borders, corner pieces, line ornaments, 
dashes, etc., an illustration of which, as well as of a few of its produc- 


tions, is herewith presented. 


The machine is so simple that any printer can fashion designs out 
of it that will surprise him, and do it so easily that he will wonder how 
the results were accomplished after they had been produced. It con- 
sists of a strong iron frame, into which is pivoted a rule holder and 
presser. Five curling and bending tools are furnished with each 


machine; a sectional end view is also shown. Each tool has a dial 
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upon it divided into sixteenths, as herewith shown in cut below. This | 
| 
enables the operator to make as many pieces as desired exactly alike. | 


are in demand. It is literally a response to the demand of the time. 
Rule ornamentation is the popular craze, and the “ wrinkler”’ can 


accomplish more rule-twisting in ten minutes than the most artistic 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
The “ wrinkler” comes upon the market at a time when its services 
| 


printer could do in two hours; and, what is more, it will all be done 
The search for an ornament to fill an awk- 
Vith the “ wrinkler” 


with mechanical accuracy. 
ward space in a job need no longer be made. 
you can in a moment fashion an ornament that will not only supply the 
need, but will have also the merit of originality. It must not be thought 
from this that the “wrinkler’’ can be used only for fancy work. It 
has utility also in the plainer departments of printing. Almost any 
kind of corner may be made with it, and a plain corner, which hereto- 
fore required to be mitered, can be made with the “ wrinkler” in a 
moment. 

The illustration of the “ wrinkler ”’ shows a piece of rule in position 


curled at both ends. ‘Tools Nos. 1 and 2 were used in curling the fol- 


lowing pieces : 
eesaesesssesesscoseessessssssssecssesasenasana, 
oeta, % 
=an%* 
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The operation is very simple. If it is desired to curl a piece of rule 
at both ends, same as first specimen, place tool No. 2 in position, take 
the strip of rule and lay it in the holder with one end inserted into the 
slot in the tool. Now place the left hand upon the handle of the rule- 
holder, with the fingers pressing lightly against the side guide; then take 
hold of the tool handle and turn it to the left, at the same time press- 
ing firmly (but not too hard) upon the holder, the object being to press 
the rule firmly against the under side of the tool while the rule is being 
coiled. 

After the tool has been turned about three-fourths of a revolution, 
then insert the end of a strip of soft cardboard or blotting-paper (cut 
about the height of a lead) between the tool and the piece of rule, the 
object being to keep the curl open, as shown in the specimen referred 





Then, after placing the card in position, make as many turns as 
the other end of the rule in the same 


to. 
desired for the curl. Treat 
manner, being careful to make just the same number of turns as in the 
first instance. ‘To make the pieces accurate, the operator must be care- 
ful to stop turning the tool when a certain mark upon the dial is directly 
opposite the mark upon the “wrinkler.”” In making the first piece 
shown above, the tool was turned around three times for each end. 


For further illustration let us select the following design : 


A strip of eight-to-pica rule is carefully stretched at intervals of one 
and one-quarter inches on both sides, and the full length of the rule, as 


indicated below : 
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The rule must be measured from one end, so that the marks on one 
side of the rule will be directly opposite those on the other side. After 
the rule is properly marked, take tool No. 5, place it in position in the 
“wrinkler” with the round side up, lay the rule in the holder and run 


it through the tool up to the first mark. (See sectional view below. ) 





Then turn the tool to the left one and one-eighth revolutions. The 


result will be as follows : 





Then withdraw the tool, turn the rule over, place the tool in position 
upon the rule, move the rule along through the tool up to the next mark, 


as indicated below. 





Then turn the tool one and one-eighth revolutions, same as in the 
first instance, and the rule will appear as follows: 





Now repeat the operation described until the border is the length 
required. 

Many other odd patterns can be made by marking the rule at dif- 
ferent distances, say three-quarters of an inch, one inch or one and one- 
half inches. Also by turning the tool three-quarters, one or one and a 
half revolutions. In each case a different effect will be obtained. 

A great variety of corners may also be made with the several tools 
alone, the quad being used for making a square. In the hands of a 
skillful manipulator a thousand and one appropriate embellishments 
and designs may likewise be produced at short notice, and with com- 
paratively little trouble. Shniedewend & Lee Company, 303-305 
Dearborn street, Chicago, are its sole manufacturers, though it is for 
sale by all typefounders and dealers in printing material throughout the 


country. Price, $18. 
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REMINGTON SPECIMENS. 


20A 100a 10 POINT REMINGTON (Long Primer) $6 90 


Aurora, I11., November 29, 1886. 
Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co.: 

Gentlemen: We have been using your Country Press nearly 
three years almost daily on fine book work, blank book 
headings, etc. It registers accurately, and turns out as 
good work as any two-roller press can. It has given us no 
trouble, cost us nothing for repairs, and is fully 


satisfactory. 
Yours truly, 


T. H. Hodder & Co. 


20A 1004a 12 POINT REMINGTON No. 2 (2 line Nonp.) 


Paris, Ill., May 6th, 1887. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler: 


Dear Sirs:--I received your letter this A.M. In answering 
your question, viz: "How does the New Press work," would say: 
"IT have been in the printing business 26 years. My father 
James Shoaff, started the first paper in Decatur, Ill. In 
all my experience with presses--over 20 years--I have never 
seen or worked with a press I liked better than the Improved 
Country Babcock. It has given entire satisfaction from the 
word ‘go.’ This is all I can say, and why should I more say, 
only I wish everybody had one." Respectfully, 


e it of 4 2% L.A.G.Shoaff. 


Specimens of Remington Type-Writer Type, manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
from Superior Copper-Mixed Metal, 
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Marder, Luse & Go., Jype Founders, Chicago. 


STRINAL& 


PEOPLES ABSTRACT COMPANY 
EXAMINATION OF ABSTRACTS OUR SPECIALTY 
34 TITLES=e—=BOUGHT 12 
25 IMPROVED FARM LANDS FOR SALE & 


SMUTUAL UNION BANK& 
LETTERS OF GREDIT FOR TOURISTS 
FOREIGN EXGHANGE 
AB DEF G&G BH. Kh LPL. 


PENSION BUREAU 
12 GIVI lb SERVIGE REFORM 34 
MOVEMENT 
ERS TU VY W YT 2. 











MERICAN SYSTEM oF 
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Marder, Luse & Go. thenits Founders, oo INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES, 





3S TRINAL& 


SERIES ONE. 


“DHISTORICAL CUBLISHERS€ 


ep 


HsIoriEs © oF © RENowneD ® VEN 


MEMOIR OF JONGFE [LOW 















































345 COMMERCIAL ST. 
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PATENT PENDING 





LONDON « PARIS « BERLIN « DIENNA 
-8Pleasant and Invigorating Wanderings on Summer Mornings through Gentral Parke+ 
Metropolitan Museum : Obelisk + Grotto : Terrace : Belvidere : Ramble 
SEPTEMBER 1874-76 












3 LINE NONPAREIL PRICE $3.75. 


THE YEOMAN OF THE GUARD 
Gilbert and Sullivan's New Gomic Opera 
+8Produced + at : the } Savoy + Theatre, + London + October + drd.gx 
fH «GREAT « BIT & 1834 





(18 POINTS) GRETCHEN 










A (24 Po PRICE $4.50. 


SENATE GhAMBER 
-8Evening ; Sessions + held : at + Washington + D.G.e+ 
SUMMER # 1867 








WEST POINT AGADEMY 
~F lirtation : Walk + by : Moonlightes 
GLASS # OF # 34 


LiNosay Type FOoUNorRY, New York, 









THE MANHATTAN RioING ACADEMY. 
braceill Manevvers. Cantering Steeds 


46 DARING HORSEMEN 73 


Modern Times 63 Galley Slaves 
RECORDS--WONDERS 


Standard Printing Materials 
72 MUNIVERSAL 43 


Railroad 372 Express 
WICKED COMEDIES 





6384 $1.25 6385 85¢ 6386 $1.00 4923 T5e 


TT 


6388 $1.00 


6389 40¢ 





20 








Specimen Page from JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOK OF ELECTROTYPE 
CUTS, ORNAMENTS, &C. Ready January Ist. 
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The Babcock Printing Press Manuf'¢ Co. 





ee — 


Tee. * OPTIMUS. - 


MANUFACTURERS OF ———-—— 


Drum Geir Stop Cylinder, Lithographic 


and [wo-Revolution Presses, 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 and 27 TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 





24 8 ain 


ero Co join | ae é = [ il aan. Ii : : - 


ud i 











| HL @ MUBEDED WED, bbs 


The above Sectional Cut shows position to which the ‘‘ Optimus” delivery may be quickly and easily moved for convenience in making ready. With this 
delivery each sheet is deposited directly over the fountain, printed side up, without touching the printed surface. No Smut. No Offset. Makes 
perfect piles at fast or slow speed. 
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GeoXKWather's Sons 


Vernting Tinks 
bo Jotun St. 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





Enameled (JJood Type. 


THE ONLY TYPE 


Presenting a hard, durable face, without grain or pores, which | 


will not absorb the ink and is readily cleaned 
with lye or benzine. 


SuPERIOR T0 ALL Qrwer IN WEAR AND FINISH. 
Specially adapted for Qolor Work. 


Used by the Leading Bag-Houses, Railroad and Show- | 
| Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 


Printing Offices of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, etc. 


Messrs. KURTZ, BLANCHARD & CO. say: 


We have had a great deal of wood type, but find it does not wear or answer the | 


purpose of our printing nearly as well as the Enameled, 


BROOKLYN EAGLE JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT say: 


We have used your type in our poster department for about three years, and | 


can testify to its superior printing qualities. 


SEND FOR LATEST SPECIMEN BOOKS AND PRICES TO 


The National Printers’ Materials Co. | 


279 Front St., NEw York. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN - CITY- TYPE - FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


-—— ALSO — 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 
DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 


Imposing Stones, etc. 


DEALERS IN SECOND~HAND MACHINERY. 


IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


Gor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, 


TELEPHONE 1745. 


CHICAGO. 
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NOW READY! 











- Inclusive Catalogue and Price~List 
WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


OF THE ENTIRE COMPLEMENT 





—— OF —— 


COLT'S ARMORY PRESSES, 


Printing, Embossing, Paper-Box Cutting and Creasing. 


ELABORATELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Wolds se Se Ow AP PEC Arrow. 





ADDRESS : 


JOHN THOMSON, 
143 Nassau Street, - - NEW YORK CITY. 








bre * 


Emmerich Improved Bronzing wt Dusting Machine. 


We manufacture five sizes, indicated by the largest size 


sheet the machines will bronze. 
No. 1, - . . 16x35 No. 3, 


No. 2, - - - - 25x40 ! No. 4, 
No. 5, - - 


Over Three Hundred in Use 


Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 


graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 


CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING 
BY ALL PURCHASERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E:MMERICH & WONDERLEHR, 


191 and 193 Worth Street, 
Write for prices and particulars NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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PFACUTNVED 


STANDARD SIZE AMERICAN QUOIN. 











W. 8 H. ERDTMANN, 


H. ERDTMANN, PRINTING 


a“ ST., NEW YORK. 
252-54 PEARL ST IN KS, 


G. VARRELMANN, 
Room 2, 341-51 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 











Including 
Key. 








SPECIAL SIZE No. 2, 4-INCH QUOIN, 





Acme Self-Clamping 


a [EVER (UTTER. 


Durable. * Strong. 











Oe 





Cey AS the unrivaled band for moving back gauge. Round cutting 
wood. Knife-bar has power applied to both ends. Lever is 
long and made of wrought iron. Table convenient height. 

Cutter weighs five hundred pounds more than any other lever cutter 
of same size. 


il 


Send for descriptive catalogue and prices of forty styles of ACME 
Cutters, including lever, steam and hand power of all sizes. 


The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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; MONTAGUE & FULLER, Gen'l Agents, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





THE 


PECIMENS OF ARTISTIC 22% 
NOVELTIES IN TYPE {@}: 








JAGGED, IN 3 Sizes 


STEREOTYPE PRINTING 
WAS SUCCESSFULLY PRACTICED 
BY EARL STANHOPE, A.D. 1788 


W ben the §eart iy> ont of tune 


Che tongue meGer goes? right 


18 Point Cursive Script 








Dek ns TY PE oonvERY 


150 CONGRESS STREET 
Iyatic Come. Gorpic, BOSTON MASS 


ErexrT Sizes 


INLAND PRINTER. 


‘== The Six Best ae 
THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE : 





Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, ey pes a Sinden, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Roun d Wire, , Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. —-——— — 


“THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five G ide, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. —— —— 





THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE : : : 


The only Folder adapted to Fime Work. Folds either from Points or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. — 


THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHINE : 


he original and only Simple, Automatic, Self-Clamping Cutter elie "Do eS 
e Twice as much and Saves all the Hard Work of Cutting Paper. Has more 
Improvements in Saving Labor, Time and Space than any Cutter extant. 


THE GIANT SIGNATURE PRESS : 


. Compresses Signatures for tying up. Saves cost of Yi rm as does Better 
Work. Preserves the Life of the Paper and Stability of the Bound Book. 


These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 

These six machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
out them, or to accept aasnauninidetitnd substitutes. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 


41 Beekman Street, New York. 





THe ELM CIly 


«COUNTER®: 














Accuracy and Durability Guaranteed. 


GEORGE EF. IVES 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





A. ZEESE & CO. 


STEREOTYPERS, 


ELECTROTYPERS 
Pholo-Zinc Efchers, 


RELIEF-LINE AND MAP ENGRAVERS, 
341-351 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


FRANKLIN BUILDING. 








| ALMANAGS ano 
-GALENDARS 


Isso. 


FOR 


| GHRISTMAS GUTS. 


SPECIMENS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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OMAHA, 


F Denver is a wonder Omaha is equally so; and though our visit 
was necessarily limited, we saw enough to convince us that there is 
a likelihood of George Francis Train’s predictions, chimerical as 
they seemed, being verified sooner than anticipated. Situated in the heart 
of one of the finest agricultural regions in the world, peopled by an 
enterprising and intelligent community, with natural advantages and 
location unsurpassed, she is bound to go ahead in spite of all tempo- 
rary drawbacks or disappearance of fictitious real estate booms. 
“ Destiny” is on her side; and that she is destined to become one of 
the great cities of the American continent, no one acquainted with 
her history, surroundings or location can successfully deny. Many of 
her buildings would do honor to any city in Christendom, and the push 
and vim of her citizens, their unlimited faith, which brooks no denial, in 
her ability to reach the goal, is worthy of all praise, and augurs well 
for the future. The few hours at our disposal were devoted to a 
hurried visit to those establishments which interested us most, among 
which we may mention 
THE GREAT WESTERN TYPEFOUNDRY, 
located at 1114 Howard street, and presided over by Mr. Mel. S. Uhl, as 
quite an extensive institution. It carries in stock a complete line of Barn- 
hart Bros. & Spindler’s copper-mixed type, as also all material for the 
perfect equipment of an office. Knowing the requirements of its patrons 
and the growing demands of the West, it is in a position to promptly 
and satisfactorily fill all orders. It possesses a relic in the shape of a 
Northrup press, manufactured in Syracuse, New York, one of the first 
of which was used in Chicago, in 1853, in the pressroom of the Daz/y 
Courant, in the purchase of which the writer was interested. 


THE OMAHA TYPEFOUNDRY, 
successor to the Union Typefoundry, of Omaha, 419 South Eleventh 
street (Mr. H. J. Pickering, formerly cashier of the Campbell Press 
Company, in this city, manager), is agent for Marder, Luse & Co., 
Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Typefoundries, and is also 
the western branch of the Union Typefoundry of Chicago. Under 
Mr. Pickering’s able and energetic supervision this establishment is 
becoming one of the most prosperous of the kind west of the Missouri. 

THE REES PRINTING COMPANY, 
lithographers, printers and blank-book manufacturers, which have 
recently removed from their old quarters to their new and commodious 
four-story building, southwest corner of Eleventh and Howard streets, 
is one of the leading if not the leading printing establishment in the 
city of Omaha, employing fifty hands in the various departments. 
“ Best work and fair prices” is their motto; and, as it is carried into 
practical effect, the result is a handsome patronage and an excellent 
reputation. The officers are Samuel Rees, president; J. F. Fairlie, 
vice-president; Edward Haymaker, secretary. 
J. O. FISHER, 

formerly manager of the Hastings (Neb.) Gazette Journal, whose 
work has frequently been commended in the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is now located at 1011 Farnam street. His specialty is fine 
printing, and from the specimens shown us we should infer there is 
little danger of his losing his well earned reputation. With new 
material, new presses and good workmen there is no reason why 
success should not be assured. In the pressroom are three Whit- 
lock cylinders, which are giving perfect satisfaction, and three 
Gordons. 

We also visited the establishment of Gibson, Miller & Richardson, 
the Bee office, in which sixty men are employed, and whose proprietors 
are erecting a handsome eight-story building on the corner of Eighteenth 
and Farnam streets; the Republican, World and //erald newspaper 
establishments, all of which seemed to be doing an excellent business. 
Perfecting presses, equal to any in the country, told the story of Omaha’s 
progress, and “ our facilities are not equal to the demands made upon 
them,” implied, of course, still further orders. 

We were pleased to learn that the typographical union was in a 
prosperous condition, and that good feeling existed between employer 
and employé. Thys may it ever be. 





MONUMENT TO HORACE GREELEY. 

In the workshop of the sculptor, Alexander Doyle, at 229 East 
Twentieth street, is the model of the statue which is represented in the 
picture in this column. It is the figure of Horace Greeley, printer, 
journalist and politician, and some day a bronze cast of it will rest on 
its stone pedestal in City Hall Square, on the side opposite News- 
paper Row. 

The idea of doing honor to Greeley by erecting this monument to 
his memory originated with Typographical Union No. 6, and has been 
taken up by all the printers of the country. Greeley was of them, for 
them and with them from the time he left his country home until he 
died, and when the plan of making a statue of him was suggested some 
time ago the printers felt that to their craft belonged the duty of paying 
the bill. Exactly how the money will be collected has not yet been 
decided, but it is probable that every typesetter in the land will have 
a chance to chip in. This would make the burden light for each, 
and although the statue will cost between $10,000 and $15,000, it 
is believed that the amount can easily be obtained by 1o-cent sub- 
scriptions. 

Mr. Doyle sketched his model some time ago, and the design has 
been accepted. It stands ona platform in his shop, modeled in a rough 
way on a small scale, but yet showing clearly what the finished model 
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MR. DOYLE’S STATUE OF GREELEY. 


and the bronze cast of it will be. There is to be a pedestal eight or nine 
feet high and of proportionate length and breadth. It will be chaste 
and simple in design. Mr. Doyle says the fault with too many modern 
statues is that they stand on pedestals so large or so ornate that the 
statue itself becomes dwarfed or seems secondary to the pedestal. In 
his design for the monument to Greeley the base is imposing in strength 
and massiveness, and yet so simple that it directs attention to the figure 
of the man above rather than away from it. 

Horace Greeley was a noteworthy figure on the street or in any 
crowd, and the pose in which he is placed in Mr. Doyle’s model is 
striking. He is represented as sitting in a chair—conventional or 
editorial, or whatever it may be—a big chair, with his back resting 
firmly against the frame, and his long coat hanging its tails over in front. 
The right leg is thrust forward, and his right hand, reaching down over 
the chair-arm, grasps what may be supposed to be a copy of the journal 
which he founded. His attitude is that of listening. The model was 
made without the historic spectacles, but the statue will probably have 
them. ‘The good old man’s whiskers, that famous covering of his neck 
and under chin, will also be there. Under the chair is a pile of books, 
just as Mr. Greeley used to have books lying around him in his editorial 
den. In fact, the statue will suggest Greeley as he looked when he 
was in his office. 

It has not been decided yet just where in the City Hall Park the 
printers will place the stone base and the bronze statue, but it will 
probably be on the lawn near the street walk on the east side, facing 
the newspaper buildings—Mew York Sun, 








A WARNING. 

We deem it a duty we owe alike to ourselves and the trade to 
warn them of an institution which advertises itself under the names and 
titles of the “ Imperial Type Company,” the “ Geneva Publishing Com- 
pany,” and the “ Wrinkler Company,” located at Geneva, New York. 
We understand several trade journals have been victimized, and that 
their advertising bills remain unpaid. We have afforded this party every 
facility for payment ; but, so far, all our efforts have been in vain. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

Avropidlo,a Polish newspaper published in this city, has suspended. 

H{. H. LATHAM, 318 Dearborn street, has just furnished a $5,000 
printing machinery and bookbinder’s outfit to Mr. George Halla. 

CLINTON B. Evans, formerly financial editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, has issued the first number of a new financial paper called 
the Lconomist. 

THE Chicago Paper Company’s new catalogue and price list for 
1889 has appeared. The cover is of handsome design. ‘This firm is 
now located at 120 and 122 Franklin street. 

GEORGE H. TAYLOR & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street, Chicago, 
have just issued a new sample book of the papers they carry. It is 
gotten up in very neat style, and contains a fine lot of samples of the 
goods handled by the firm. 

MorGAN Bares, formerly one of the publishers of the Marshall 
(lowa) Statesman, but more recently connected with the editorial 
department of the Chicago Daily News, is now one of the owners and 
business manager of the American Poultry Journal, of Chicago. 

3USINESS during the past month has been very quiet, and the 
printing trade has suffered with the others. A hopeful view of the 
future, however, pervades all quarters and every one talks of the out- 
look with cheer. Country orders have been slow, but even now are 
“ picking up.” 

THE Cook County Board, on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, has decided to settle the outstanding stationery bills of the 
J. M. W. Jones Stationery and Printing Company, contracted by the old 
“boodle”’’ board, for $11,500. This is $2,701.33 less than the original 
amount charged. 

THE fall edition of the Chicago Sfecimen, published by Marder, 
Luse & Co., has just been issued. It maintains the deservedly high 
reputation which this journal has secured, and contains, among other 
novelties, a number of attractive pages of new type-faces and orna- 
mental designs. 

Mr. J. E. BARMAN, an old-time Chicago printer, formerly connected 
with the /owrna/ as compositor and proofreader, and latterly with the 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, has gone to New York to take 
charge of the National Press Stereotype House. Mr. William F. 
Wagner assumes Mr. Barman’s position as correspondent at Kellogg’s. 

SLASON THOMPSON & Co., publishers of America, have purchased 
the subscription list, good will and business of the Current, and after 
the issue of October 13 the latter publication was merged into America. 
This leaves the field of literary weekly publications to America alone, 
and will undoubtedly build up on a more substantial foundatien the 
excellent start America has already made. 

THE Illinois Paper Company, corporation, organized under the 
state laws of Illinois, with a capital of $40,000, succeeded the Chicago 
branch of Friend & Fox Paper Company, on the first of November. 
The officers are : John Cochnower, president; George N. French, vice- 
president; James White, secretary; John C. Wright, treasurer. The 
new company will remove from their present quarters, 151-153 Wabash 
avenue, to more commodious and centrally located premises, 181 
Monroe street, January 1, 1889. 

SPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement card of P. R. Audi- 
bert, 164 La Salle street. ‘This gentleman has had a long experience 
as a first-class designer and engraver, both in Paris and New York, and 
we can conscientiously recommend him to the trade. His portrait work 
especially reaches a degree of perfection seldom found, and his cuts of 
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buildings, landscapes, machinery, etc., are executed with skill and 
Special attention is given to all orders in half-tone work, 
and specimen sheets will be sent if desired. 


dispatch. 


A MEETING of the paper trade of this city was held at the Palmer 
House, on Tuesday evening, November 13. Among those present were 
J. W. Butler, Frank Butler and C. M. Davis, of the Butler Paper Com- 
pany; A. T. Hodge, of the Chicago Paper Company; John E. Wright 
and James White, of the Illinois Paper Company ; James Mix, of George 
H. Taylor & Co.; and J. Fred Waggoner. After a general discussion 
of matters of mutual interest, Mr. Waggoner was instructed to call a 
meeting in the near future, and to secure, if possible, the codperation 
of twenty gentlemen connected with the paper trade, for the purpose of 
forming a local association. 

THE decision rendered by Judge Horton on Friday, November 9, 
sustained the validity of judgments amounting to $64,309.78, confessed 
by the J. L. Regan Printing Company, in favor of J. J. West and others 
in October last, the judgments held by Mr. West alone aggregating 
nearly $40,000. ‘The litigation to set aside the judgments was begun 
by Charles S. Burch, the receiver of the company, on the ground that 
there was fraud and a want of consideration in the execution of the 
notes ; that the judgment notes were entered up while the company was 
solvent; that they had been executed by the president and secretary of 
the company without authority from the directors, and that the directors 
were trustees for the creditors and could not give preferences. All 
these points were dismissed by the court, who decided that the pre- 
ferred creditors did not know of the insolvency until the time of the 
entry of the judgments. The court also held that the money loaned 
the company by Mr. West was loaned upon the false representation of 
J. L. Regan, who claimed that the concern was worth $150,000 over 
The company would therefore not be 
allowed to avail itself of this fraud. Its assets are about $80,000, while 
the liabilities are over $100,000. After paying the $64,309.78, there 
will be a little over $15,000 left to satisfy the claims of creditors to the 
amount of $60,000. It is said an appeal will be taken from Judge 


Horton’s decision. 


and above all its liabilities. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


CuHAs. BiInEAu & Co., Meriden, Connecticut. A varied assortment 


of general commercial printing. Creditable, neat and clean. 
T. A. FERLET, Galveston, Texas. A number of good, wholesome- 
looking every-day jobs, many of which are far above the average received. 
Several specimens of every-day work, 


Ne sutor ultra 


Jas. BARELS, Le Mars, Iowa. 
the most unpretentious of which are the most deserving. 
crepidam. 

THAp. B. Meap, New York. <A number of specimens, each one of 
which is a gem in its way, even if it consists of only three lines. In 
embellishment, “ enough and no more than enough,” is evidently his 
motto. The presswork is also worthy of highest praise. 

W. M. CasTLE, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. A large assortment of 
exceedingly creditable specimens in colors and black. They are 
evidently set up by a printer and worked by a pressman who knows 
his business. The business card is especially unique and attractive. 
W. H. WAGNER, Freeport, Illinois. Several three-sheet campaign 
posters in colors; attractive, well balanced and well arranged. Freeport 
has no reason to be ashamed of her printing offices, or the work they 
turn out, and, as a consequence, her merchants get their printing done 
at home, which is eminently proper. 

J. F. QUANE, San Francisco. Business card in colors. Pretentious 
and yet out of proportion—too much banner and too little balance. 
Bad taste to put the firm name in graphic text immediately above a line 
of paragon antique extended, even though printed on a tint; besides, 
the comma is altogether unnecessary and out of place. The bottom of 
the card is also out of proportion to the top. The embossed “TP ”’ is 
likewise too large, and detracts from what should be equally prominent 
features. 

Also from L. L. Disbrow, Milwaukee; Chronicle printing office, 
Ingersoll, Ontario; E. V. Reed, North Abington, Massachusetts ; 
E. W. Pierce, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 











TRADE NEWS. 

W. J. Smitu, Alliance, Ohio, has made an assignment. 

R. M. Ricpy & Co., Kansas City, Missouri, have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

SHERRILL & FOoRSMAN, printers, Louisville, Kentucky, have dis- 
solved. 

SMALL & Scott, printers and publishers, Minden, Ontario, have 
sold out. 

KELLER & PAINE, printers, Evansville, Indiana, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Tue M. H. Hazen Publishing Company, New York, has lost 
$6,000 by fire. 

Morton & McINTYyRE, publishers, Lake City, Michigan, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

LEUTSCHER, SCHUBEL & Co., job printers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
have dissolved partnership. 

THE Figaro Publishing Company, of Chicago, has been established, 
with a capital of $150,000. 

J. H. BuRKHARDT, job printer, Albany, New York, has been 
succeeded by Burkhardt & Royce. 

ScHOLL & WENTWORTH, printers, Elmira, New York, have been 
succeeded by John B. Wentworth. 

SMALLWOOD, DEALY & BAKER, job printers and binders, Houston, 
Texas, have dissolved partnership. 

THE publishers of the Hastings (Minn.) Democrat, Todd, Riplinger 
& Gere, have dissolved partnership. 

GONZALES & LAUDUMIEY, printers, New Orleans, Louisiana, have 
been succeeded by Laudumiey & Co. 

THE Lewis & Dryden Printing Company, Portland, Oregon, has 
increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Cowan, MASHINTER & Co., printers, Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, 
have been succeeded by Cowan & Co. 

T. L. GAntT’s Sons have started a printing establishment in Elber- 
ton, Georgia, and will publish a paper. 

B. B. 
succeeded by the Calumet Printing Company. 


3EMIS, printer and publisher, Oregon, Illinois, has been 


‘THE Champion City Times Company, publishers, Springfield, Ohio, 
has been succeeded by A. D. Hosterman & Co. 

THE Porter Printing Company, of Rock Island, Illinois, has 
increased its capital stock from $18,000 to $23,000. 

THE Fitchburg (Mass.) Evening Mail has put in a new improved 
heavy Whitlock cylinder press and ample steam power. 

SHUBERT BROTHERS, lithographers to the trade, have removed from 
Akron, Ohio, to 27 Board of Trade building, Detroit, Michigan. 

E. R. CARSWELL, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia, has formed the Southern 
Baptist Publishing House (capital stock, $100,000), to publish papers, etc. 


THE firm of Owen & Bibeau, printers, Meriden, Connecticut, was 
dissolved October 1, 1888. The firm name is now Charles Bibeau & Co. 


At a meeting of the Typefounders’ Association, held in St. Louis, 
October 2, the following schedule of prices on type was adopted, to go 


into effect October 15 : scilbe: 
or over. 
Agate 72 
Nonpareil 

Minion 

Brevier 

POON say aincagissew secant ores eemeaieewar ews 


500 lbs. 1,000 Ibs. 


or over. 


Long Primer 


Small Pica 


THE Child Acme Cutter and Press Company, Boston, report business 
good, and recent sales to J. H. Gondale Sons Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Davis & Henderson, Toronto, Ont.; L. Crane, Jr., & Brother, 
Dalton, Mass.; Lowell Manufacturing Company, New York (three 
machines); Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich.; Lindner, Eddy 
& Claus, New York; G, H. Buck & Co., New York; B. M. Harris, 
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| New York; W. H. Ward Company, New York; Eaton & Peck Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn.; Donald Kennedy, Roxbury, Mass., and Hol 
lingsworth & Whitney Paper Company, Boston. 

THE Great Southern Printing and Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of paper bags, Frederick, Maryland, has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. 

F, C. NUNEMACHER, the well-known printer of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has purchased the exclusive right to manufacture the Stromberg patent 
railway coupon ticket for the southern states. 

AULT & W1porG, Cincinnati, have just been awarded the contract to 
furnish, during one year, to the /Vor/d, New York City, 350,000 pounds 
of news ink, accompanied by a very flattering testimonial on the quality 
of the ink heretofore furnished by this firm. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

RED CLoub, Nebraska, is to have a new daily paper. 

THE Vancouver (B. C.) /Vor/d is a new seven-column folio. 

THE San Francisco Occident has entered upon its eighteenth volume. 

THE Herald Company, publisher of the Daz/y //era/d, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has sold out. 

ONE day’s newspaper and magazine mail in the New York postoffice 
was 134 tons, or 267,580 pounds. 

THE Journalist says that a new weekly paper will be started about 
December I, to be called the J/von. 

THE Gae/, published monthly, in the Celtic language, at Brooklyn, 
New York, has completed its sixth volume. 

THE 7Zimes is the name of a new afternoon paper started at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. W. C. Jennison is proprietor. 

Ir is said that sixteen newspapers published by the colored men in 
this country supported Cleveland and Thurman. 

R. D. KELLEY, recently of the Deadwood Pionevr, has commenced 


the publication of a democratic evening daily in Omaha. 


A NEW daily has been launched at Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. Its 
name is the Democrat, and its editor is George W. Penn. 

CHARLES T. LAMBERT, Thomas W. Casse!l and others have incor- 
porated the Peoria Daily Press Publishing Company, at Peoria, Illinois. 

Jutius L. Brown, W. T. Gentry and others have, it is reported, 
formed a $50,000 stock company, to publish a paper at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

THE St. Albans (Vt.) J/essenger has put in a new Cottrell two- 
revolution press, with a folder attached, and appears in a new and 
handsome dress. 

THE Springfield (Mass.) Aefud/ican is about to increase its size by 
adding another column to its width, making eight instead of seven 
columns to the page. 

THE Evening Journal Publishing Company, Dallas, Texas (capital 
stock, $15,000), has been incorporated by M. H. Redfield, J. P. Jones 
and George Y. Byrne. 

THE Personal Rights Advocate is the name of the new quarto, seven- 
column journal published in Chicago, in the German language, by the 
Personal Rights League. 

THE Childress County Index is a five-column quarto recently started 
at Childress, Childress County, Texas. James Harrison is editor, and 
it is democratic in politics. 

Ir is said that Messrs. Cook & Sons, of the Milford (Mass.) Journal, 
have decided to issue a daily, in response to a request from over three 
hundred citizens of that place. 

THE Deutscher Anzeiger, Freeport, Illinois, is about to don a new 
dress. It is a neatly printed and ably edited journal of twelve pages. 
W. H. Wagner is: the publisher. 

THE New York Star was sold at sheriff’s sale on Tuesday, October 
30, and was bought by George E. Downs for $700, subject to a mort 
gage of $25,000 held by S. W. Andrews and recorded judgments of 





about $100,000. ‘The person known as George E. Downs is employed 
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in the office of C. P. Huntington, who it is supposed is the owner of the 
paper. The paper is being published as usual, but the new purchaser 
has not yet taken possession. 

A NEw YorK Journalist correspondent says there are a number of 
growing towns in Florida without a newspaper, where shrewd parties 
might make country weeklies pay. 

THE Waltham (Mass.) Weekly Review, a new eight-page paper, 
edited and owned by Thomas B. Eaton, Esq., has made its appearance. 
The paper typographically is a neat one and excellently printed. 

WE have received a copy of the Rockford Furniture Journal, 
devoted, as its name implies, to the manufacture of furniture and kindred 
industries. The trade has an organ in this paper of which it may well 
be proud. 

THE New York Journalist offers a prize of $20 for the best article 
on “The Relations of Amateur and Professional Journalism.” The 
article must not be over 2,000 words in length nor under 1,000, and 
must be written by a genuine amateur journalist. 

WE have received the August number of the J/odern Printer, 
published in London, England, by M. P. McCoy, which contains the 
announcement that it is the last number which will be issued. A change 
in business is the cause assigned for its suspension. It was a very credit- 
able publication. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

Errorts are being made by John A. Foreman and others to secure 
the establishment of a paper mill at Wichita, Texas. 

THE Kingsley Paper Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, assigned on 
October 19, with liabilities estimated at $40,000, and assets at $60,000. 

THE first paper mill in the United States was at Chester, Delaware, 
being established in 1714. Benjamin Franklin purchased his supplies 
at this manufactory. 

S. B. MARKLE, paper manufacturer, at Mill Grove, Pennsylvania, 
has made an assignment. Judgments for $10,000 had been previously 
entered against him. 

Ir is stated that Pennsylvania parties have made arrangements to 
establish a paper mill at Anniston, Alabama. This will be the first 
paper mill in the state. 

THE Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, Massachusetts, for the 
manufacture of paper, has been incorporated with a capital of $200,000. 
Hon. Byron Weston is president and treasurer. 

THE Valley Paper Company have just put two new papers on the 
market — one a ledger, with the watermark “ Valley Linen Ledger,” 
and the other a superfine, marked “ Valley Paper Co.” 

THE Winona Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, of which 
the lamented Col. R. M. Pulsifer was president, has decided to increase 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000, the addition to be paid in 
in cash. 

IH. F. Leppy, as agent for Robert Fletcher & Son, paper makers, 
Stoneclough, near Manchester, England, has taken an office at III 
Broadway, New York, with a view of introducing the papers of that 
firm in this country. 

THE Poland Paper Company, at Mechanics Falls, Maine, which 
started in business about fifteen months ago, now makes five to six hun- 
dred tons a month of book and news. The company has six mills at 
the Falls, and other mills at Gilbertville. 

AmonG the novelties of German paper-making the Papier Zeitung 
mentions envelopes made of carton. They are especially adapted for 
carrying cards, photographs, art sheets and samples of fine paper 
through the mails without injury, and are brown on the outside and 
white within, and are made in all sizes. 

AN arrangement to overcome the froth on a paper machine is illus- 
trated and described in a recent Papier Zeitung. It consists of a pipe 
pierced with small holes, which is screwed to a post near the end of the 
‘‘sand-catch”’ and the entrance to the “ knot-catch.” This pipe is con- 
nected with the water supply by a cock, and when in use sends a fine 
spray upward a little and then falling strikes the froth, causing the 
This pipe can be attached at the beginning of 


bubbles of air to burst. 
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the collecting reservoir or at any other place where the froth is greatest, 
and the contrivance is especially helpful in making strong carton paper 
where much wood and “filling ” stuffs are used.— Zhe Paper World. 

THE contract for supplying paper for printing the United States 
internal revenue stamps has been awarded to the Fairchild Paper Com- 
pany of East Pepperell, which is under the management of Charles W. 
Gardner, formerly agent of the Carew Paper Company, of South Hadley 
Falls. The price for the contract is 6.7 cents a pound, and 550,000 
pounds will be required. 

Mr. EMILE Boun, of Galveston, had on exhibition yesterday at the 
Cotton Exchange samples of fiber from the cotton-seed hulls. Mr. 
Bohn claims that he has invented a process of manufacturing paper 
from the plant, utilizing the stalk and hulls, and his mission here is to 
introduce the matter to the attention of the capitalists of Houston, and, 
if a stock company with about $25,000 can be gotten up, to erect a 
factory here.—//ouston Post, September 28. 

THERE are now in Japan ten paper factories, built according to 
European methods, and supplied with thirteen paper machines. All of 
these factories work rags and make principally printing paper, which 
is now used almost exclusive of the fine hand-made paper. This 
latter is made from the fibers of the mulberry-tree by a secret and tedious 
process, and is costly. Wages in Japan are 12 to 15 cents daily to men, 
and 7 to 10 cents to girls, but in these factories the employés are paid 
twice as much, and skilled hands get still higher pay. Rags are getting 
scarcer and dearer and an effort will soon be made to introduce wood- 
pulp and cellulose manufacture. A Japanese paper maker from Tokio 
has been in the United States and bought the needed machinery, and 
now is studying German methods in these branches of paper making. 


TWO PRINTED PRINTERS. 


Barker Bradford tells an amusing story about one of the many 
funny incidents in his early experiences in the publishing business: 

“Fred Van Campen and I started an alleged funny paper in 
Chicago some years ago,” said Bradford. ‘“ We set the type ourselves, 
and in fact did all of the mechanical work as well as attending to the 
editorial and business departments, such as they were. We didn’t need 
a cashier, so we saved nothing in that department. One day, in some 


manner or other, 50 cents came into the office. 
We slept on the floor, 


It was in the winter 
time, and we were always cold and hungry. 
using the exchange list for sheets and the planer and Van Campen’s 
shoes with our coats over them for pillows. When we got hold of the 
50 cents there became a matter of discussion as to whether we should 
buy crullers and coffee or something to cover ourselves when sleeping. 
There was steam in the building but the pipes grew very cold in the 
middle of the night. Well, we ‘jeffed em quads’ to decide the question, 
and the bed clothes’ side won. Van Campen said he knew where two 
good quilts could be purchased for 25 cents each, and off he started 
to obtain them. It was Saturday night and very cold, and when 
we lay down on the exchange list and put the quilts over us, we both 
felt sure that heaven was on earth, if it wasn’t anywhere else. The 
quilts were beauties ‘for the money.’ They pictured all kinds of 
animals in printed colors—red, green, yellow, brown, black, white, 
gray, olive, purple, blue, orange and all other colors—and were of 
light calico-like material, filled with cotton-batting, which, in the night, 
all went down to one end like shot in a canvas bag. I don’t remember 
just how it happened, but during the night the janitor turned on the 
Our windows and doors were closed tightly, and the little 
We — poor 


steam. 
room soon became as hot as a cheap Turkish bath house. 
devils — worn out from the day’s struggle at the case, and weak from 
starvation, did not awake until it was daylight. I remember opening 
my eyes first. I was as wet as a sponge in a bathtub and as hot as a 
piece of roasting pork. I looked at Van Campen, and saw him gasp- 
I awakened him and we both started for the window, 
and threw it open. I will never forget the condition poor Van Campen 
was in, and he says the same of me. He had a yellow dromedary on 
his hip, a pink lizzard on his neck, a purple toad on his arm, and all 
kinds of highly colored birds and beasts all over his entire frame. He 


ing for breath. 


said I looked like a tattooed fiend, and I thought it might be so if I 
The paper ‘ busted’ the next week,” 


looked anything like him. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE Boston //era/d estimates that 4,437 new books were published THE late Col. Royal M. Pulsifer’s life was insured for $200,000, 


| 

last year in the United States. | which was made payable to his wife. " 
| 
| 
























































CONGRESSMAN ROBERT J. VANCE has been elected an honorary THE office of the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 


member of the New Haven Typographical Union. London, England, has been removed to 58 Shoe Lane. 


TRADE in most towns on the Pacific coast is very dull, and the out- MARINONI, the eminent French press builder, has recently placed on 
look for the winter months is far from encouraging. the market a new rotary machine for cut work, which is very highly 


| A NEW afternoon paper is shortly to be started in Philadelphia, under spoken of. 


the management of Mr. School, late of the Evening Star To MAKE labels adhere to tin, take of flour six ounces, of molasses 
Mr. § C7 Lo : 


one-half a pint, and of water one pint and a half, and boil as usual for 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 7, of New York, has engaged an 
instructor to teach its members the technical points in English composi- 
tion. 

PITTSBURGH Typographical Union now has a membership of over 
five hundred which will entitle them to three delegates at the next 





flour paste. Or, dissolve two ounces of resin in one pint of alcohol. 
After the tin has been coated with the solution, allow nearly all of the 


alcohol to evaporate before applying the label. 


Now comes another wonderful novelty in transferrotype paper, 


. . which transfers < ic image to any substance known, whethe 
er a ee ey ; hich transfers a photographic image to any substance know n, whether 
: , : ; . it be metal, glass, wood, canvas or china. One of the applications of 
READER, don’t you think the colored inserts in the present issue 


of THE INLAND PRINTER are beauties? We do. They will stand 


this process will be the transferring of pictures to plaques and canvas, 


ie : so that they can be painted as the artist desires. 
examination and commendation. ' a , - 
? is : : ; 4 THE eighty-fourth annual report of the postmaster-general of 
OAKLAND (Cal.) Typographical Union has decided to raise the lle ' ie 


¥ we ; England shows that the number of letters, post-cards, book packets, 
price of composition from 35 to 40 cents per thousand on evening 


circulars and newspapers delivered in that country the past year, is 


apers, and from 40 to 45 on morning. : i : 
— 4 45 8 2,242,800,000, besides 13,436,000 sent to the returned letter office. In 


PRESIDENT PLANK, of the International Typographical Union, has 


addition to this there were 39,731,786 parcels delivered and 53,403,425 
commissioned Messrs. Driver, Glaser and Faries, members of No. 2, to | telegrams. 


audit the accounts of the trustees of the Childs-Drexel fund. A METHOD of removing grease-spots from paper, that is confidently 


THE London (Ont.) Advertiser jobroom has secured the printing 
of the city directory, which is now being canvassed for. This will 


recommended, is as follows: Mix burned magnesia with an equal 
quantity of benzole. It will soon crumble, and the grease-spots are 


give employment to a good number of workmen during the winter | then to be rubbed with it and the grains brushed off. Old spots require 


months. | two or three applications. The mixture may be kept if put in a wide- 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Los Angeles, November 6, says: | mouthed bottle or jar with a glass stopper. 
“ Please state in your next number, in regard to the outlook here, that A RATHER unusual ocean trip was recently made by William P. 


printers continue to come this way, and when they arrive find nothing 


Raynor, of Raynor & Martin. At 12 0’clock noon on Saturday, October 
todo. There are thirteen cases on the 777ane and twenty subs.” | 13, he took passage on the Cunard steamer Umbria, and arrived at 
Mr. JOHN McVICaR, whose portrait was published in THE INLAND | Queenstown at six o'clock, on the night of Saturday, October 20. He 
PRINTER a short time since, twice president of the International Typo- | left (Queenstown, on his return, on Sunday afternoon, October 21, and 
graphical Union, and for ten years past managing editor of the Detroit | was at his desk on Tuesday, the thirtieth of the same month. 
Evening News, has severed his connection with that paper on account | GEORGE W. CHILDs never sits in a street car, says the Philadelphia 
of differences between himself and E. W. Scripps. | 7imes, while there is a woman standing. No matter what her station 
WE acknowledge receipt of complete specimen book of type, | in life,the momenta woman gets in he gets up. This often embarrasses 
borders, cuts, etc., of George Bruce’s Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, | 


New York, which is an elegant volume. It contains, in addition to | up their seats to ladies, but they usually follow his example, so that there 


some of Mr. Childs’ acquaintances, who are not in the habit of giving 


the regular specimen pages, ‘a collection of facts and opinions de- | is rarely a woman left standing in a car in which Mr. Childs rides. 
scriptive of early prints and playing cards,” by Theo. L. De Vinne. | Mr. F, A. BAGLEY, of Cherokee, Iowa, has invented and patented 


what he calls an “automatic feed gauge.” It is a mechanical device 





THE typesetting contest between teams of compositors of the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Zibune, which took place a short time ago, resulted in | which, when attached to the gripper of a job press and properly 
favor of the team composed of H. P. Rennie, J. W. Noble and R. E. | adjusted, will accurately place the sheets in the required place on the 
Schroder, who set 759,000 ems in thirteen days of ten hours each. The | platen if placed within an inch of the proper position by the feeder. 
second team — C. D. Rogers, W. Adams and H. Wilson —set 680,000 | That it will do this the writer can attest, as he not only witnessed but 
ems, and the other two teams fell far below this record. himself made a practical test. It is made in three sizes — for eighth, 
quarto and half-medium presses, at $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00 respectively. 





FOREIGN. a 
—Exchange. 


THE tenders for printing and supplying 955,335,000 tobacco wrap- 
pers for the Turkish government, were opened on September 19, when 
M. Chaise, of Paris, whose tender was by far and away the lowest, was 
declared the furnisher. Twenty-three firms tendered: four French, six 
Austrian, eight German and one Italian. 


THE invention of John J. Allen, of Halifax, England, is a device 
for feeding separate sheets of paper to cylinder presses. ‘The com- 
ponent parts of this invention are few, the arrangement simple and the 
operation seemingly effective. The paper sheets to be printed are 
supported upon an inclined table, suitably mounted upon the frame of 

THE dispute between the Typographical Society and the master | the press. Beyond the forward end of this table the sheets project 
printers of Victoria has been settled, the latter giving in to the demands slightly and rest against a fixed upright plate, or stop. Between the 
of the men. A conference of master printers, which sat for several | stop and the foward end of the inclined table, and beneath the overlap- 
days, have consented to the requests of the society that ’stab hands ping ends of the sheets, is placed a “plunger,” capable of vertical 
should be paid at the rate of £3 per week, and piece hands at Is. 2d. | motion. A rotating “ feeder-wheel” is placed above the “ plunger” at 
per thousand. such a distance as not to bear upon the pile of paper sheets upon the 

THE establishment of a technical school has at length received the | inclined table. It will be seen that if, at the proper time, the “ plunger ” 
approval of the Italian government. This approval consists of an | be moved upward, it will raise the overlapping edges of the pile of 
official recognition of the Milanese School of Typography, whose pro- | sheets, thus forcing the upper sheet against the surface of the rotating 
visional commission have placed their powers in the hands of the new | “ feeder-wheel,’’ and the revolutions of this wheel will move the sheet 
council. It is to be regretted that the Italian Typographic Association | forward, over the top of the stop-plate and into position to be seized 
takes no interest in the question of technical education. 





by the grippers of the cylinder. 
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A WORD ON PRINTING PRESSES. 


N none of the various and numerous branches of applied mechanics 
have there been made such vast and valuable improvements during 
the past quarter century as in the manufacture of cylinder printing 

presses. Occasionally we see running a cylinder press built early in 
the sixties, or even previous to that; and we of this latter day, with the 
knowledge of the art of producing good presswork, and alive to the 
need of years of thought and conscientious 
labor to make it possible to produce it, stand 


impression, facility and rapidity of making ready, distribution of ink, 
and, when ready, the speed at which work can be gotten out. 

The first of these two principles is always the first; for a machine 
that is not mechanically correct in all details will be found wanting in 
some one or other part of the work it is designed to perform. 

The vital parts of a machine are those which do the heavy work, 
and mostly all of these are underneath the type-bed. The Whitlock 
presses, all, with the exception of the smallest size of the job and news 

series, are driven by the Napier movement, consisting of 
universal joint-shaft, bevel rack and pinion; but the 





marveling at the excellence of some of the 
presswork of those days, and in admiration 
of the masterhand that wrought it. 

The series of articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, tracing the evolution of the 
printing machine from the earliest periods 
to the present time, have been worthy of 


NO. I.—THE BED RACK. 


careful perusal by everyone identified with the art of printing, or in its 
various ramifications. They were broad and general in treatment, and 
so thorough and painstaking throughout as to make every one who read 
them the wiser for the reading. 

Particularly valuable were they to pressmen, the very essential of 
whose enlightened labor is a thorough acquaintance with printing 
machinery — not only the make of press which they have used or may 
be using, but of all styles and all makes applicable to 
the various classes of presswork. A pressman is not 
master of his trade if he be lacking in this; and yet 
how very few there are who know, except in a most 
superficial way, the advantages of this press over that, 
the faults of that press over this; and this very lack 
may, in these days of low prices and close competition, 
be the means of serious financial loss to himself or to 
his employer, as the case may be. 

Hence this article. If it be the means of making known to some 
of those who run printing machinery the point of perfection which the 
printing press of today has reached, its mission will be fulfilled. To 
those who already, by experience, are conversant with the ew Whitlock 


press this rehearsal of the claims made for it will 
be none the less interesting. 

Two principles are minded in the consider- 
ation of the merits or demerits of a printing 
press. The first, workmanship — under which 
head comes weight, quality of metal, the use of steel, wrought-iron or 
cast-iron in its proper place, accuracy of adjustment, durability and 
finish; the other, execution — which general term includes register, 


NO. 3.—AIR CONTROLLING APPARATUS. 


difference between these parts on the Whitlock press 
and as used on other presses is, that while most all 
other makers use a wrought-iron joint-shaft, a cast-iron 
bevel rack and a cast-iron pinion, the shaft as used in 
the Whitlock press is made of s¢ee/, the pinion is made 
of stee/, and the bevel-rack — that most vulnerable part 
of a printing press—is also made of s¢ee/. And not 
alone in the metal does it differ from the rack ordinarily 
used, but that each tooth in the rack is distinct and 
separate from the others (see illustration No. 1). Stronger 
and stiffer than if in one large piece, it offers this advan- 
tage: that in case of accident — and accidents will 
happen — a broken tooth or two, or a dozen, can be 
readily replaced at no cost of time, if a few teeth be 
kept on hand, and but slight monetary expenditure. 
There have been single-tooth racks before, but the lia- 
bility of a tooth dropping out through carelessness or 
usage made them useless, so they have been discarded. 
This possibility has been here overcome, and each tooth 
is absolutely certain to remain in place. 
The tracks and friction rollers on which the bed of 
the press travels next engages our attention. On all 
Whitlock presses of the job and news series there are two tracks, with 
the friction rollers in them three inches apart from center to center. 
In the Whitlock extra heavy and two-revolution presses larger than 
No. 3 size (bed 22 by 28) there are four tracks, with friction rollers 
three inches apart from center to center. The shoes are steel, as are 
the rollers ; but the difference in shape from those used in other presses 


is worthy of reference to. The roller frame is the same as other frames 

















NO, 2.—FRICTION ROLLER FRAMES, SHOES AND ROLLERS. 


are, but the steel shoes are not, as usual, merely flat steel bolted in the 
center of the frame, allowing the sliders to run along the sides of the 
shoes as the friction rollers travel on them. In the Whitlock, as one 
can readily see in the illustration (No. 2), the roller shoes are milled 








at a bevel to receive, exactly, a roller with bevel- 
ed edges; the shoes on the bed itself are milled 
similarly; to what end? This: that where, with 
the shoes and rollers and sliders of all other 
makes of presses, the oil for the preventing of 
undue friction is uselessly lying in the gutters along the shoe, while the 
shoes themselves and friction rollers are dry, wearing all the time, caus- 
ing unevenness in the bed and a greater difficulty in making ready, every 
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its fullest extent, the friction reduced to a minimum and the wear to 
almost nil! The type-bed, true in its runners, all else being correct, is 
absolutely true to the cylinder, and the making ready of a form a 
matter of the unevenness of the type or plates. Nor does the advan- 
tage end here; for, by means of the positive forward and backward 
running that the snugly-fitting friction 
rollers impart to the travel of the bed, 
the side lash, commonly found where 


155 

than any other press builders in this country) that devotes as much 

attention to the finish of the bed and cylinder as do the manufacturers 
of the Whitlock press. 

All the cylinders on Whitlock presses receive their first turnings on 

a lathe, but after receiving the first turnings /he cylinder is put in its 

place in the frames of the press in which it ts to run, and there receives 

ats last turn and its ground finish. The 

type-bed, after it is planed on the usual 

planing machines, as in other presses, 





the ordinary shoes are used, is entirely 
taken up without friction. The air 
springs of today are many. Most usually 
the air chambers are supplied with pet 
cocks which are opened or shut by 
hand, as also are the plungers moved 
forward and backward when the speed 
of the press is to be changed. There 
are various devices for changing the air 
cushion when required, but all are more 
or less intricate, and almost always are 
unused by pressmen because of that. 
But the air-controlling apparatus on the 
extra heavy and two-revolution Whit- 
lock presses is so extremely simple and 
so absolutely perfect and effective withal 
as to make it worthy of mention here. 

The illustration (No. 3) shows the 
air chambers, which are bolted to the 
frame of the press, with the pipe con- 
nection from both ends leading to the 








7s put in its place in the press and 
there filed and scraped absolutely true to 
the impression surface of the cylinder. 
Consequently, with the cylinder and 
type-bed perfectly true, obviously a job 
can be made ready quicker than on any 
other press built. What a saving of 
time and money, what a freedom from 
annoyance and vexation is here to be 
had! 

The register rack on the Whitlock 
presses is not merely a segment, but is 
the full length of the impression surface 
of the cylinder. And this is not con- 
fined to drum-cylinder presses only, as 
with all other makes, but is also on the 
two-revolution press, thereby insuring 
on the latter machine the register of a 
stop-cylinder press at the running speed 
This valuable im- 








of a two-revolution. 
provement is patented, and can only be 





valve. This latter consists of a set of 
pipes for each end of the press, brought 
together in the valve head. ‘The small 
lever F in the cut can be turned at will, 
opening or shutting, as the need be, one, two or all the pipes, assuring 
(as the marks on the outer plate will show) the proper quantity of air 
for the desired speed ; and this in the twinkling of an eye, either while 
the press is running or is idle. There is neither possibility of wear nor 
break, and, used as it should be, will lengthen by years the mechanical 
life of a press. 

Thus far have we shown the wider differences between the Whitlock 
press and those of other makers; for the parts above referred to differ 


NO. 5.—VIBRATOR ROLLER SOCKET 
BEARING. 

entirely from all other makers, not merely one or two. But the end is 
not yet. There are still more points to be mentioned. 

through which they go before they are finished, bear much weight in 
determining the finished product. From the largest manufacturer of 
printing presses to the smallest, there seems to be a uniform carelessness 
as to the real value of perfect finish in cylinder and bed. There is but 
one other firm of manufacturers (and this firm has had larger experience 


NO. 4.—BACKING-UP MOTION, 


The type-bed and cylinder of a press, and the course of handling | 


used on the Whitlock machine. 

All the Whitlock presses weigh 
more than most those of other makes, 
class for class, and no press outweighs 
it. The best iron is cheap enough to admit of all the needed metal 
being put into a machine where a maker believes in producing only the 
highest class of machinery. 

The conveniences about a Whitlock press—and conveniences are to 
the pressman’s work what spice is to food—are many. The back-up 
motion, of which an illustration (No. 4) is shown, is simple and positive. 
It cannot get out of order, can be used at any part of the run of the 
bed, acts as a brake, and stops a press running at high speed imme- 


diately and without jar. 


NO. 6.—GRIPPER OPENING ARRANGEMENT. 


The vibrator roller socket (see cut No. 5) permits of the roller being 
swung up and out from the cylinder without taking it from its bearings— 
the quicker to get a sheet off the rollers, or to make easier, when space 
is small, the taking out for washing up. 

The gripper motion (see cut No. 6) is noiseless and the opportunity 


of wear: nothing. Breaking, through backing up the cylinder, is 
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impossible. The fly fingers are movable along the fly shaft. All Whit- 
lock presses have tapeless delivery and table distribution; and the 
fountains are so made that the knife, being ground directly to the roller, 
and the roller turned not only in a lathe on centers but in the fountain 
frame where it is to work, admits of the use of a minimum of ink with 
a maximum of effect. 

Therefore, bearing all things in mind, the claims of its manufacturers 
for the Whitlock press, ‘that it can produce the highest possible effect 
in work, at the greatest possible speed, at the least possible expense,” 
can be readily maintained and proven. 

And now just a few words regarding the /ersonne/ of this house, and 
we have done. Mr. Sturges Whitlock, president of the Whitlock 
Machine Company, first began making presses for John F. Henry, of 
New York. It was a country press, and as contract work was then, is 
today, and ever will be, that country press was built to be the cheapest 
press sold to country newspapers, with all that that implies. 

However, about 1884, Mr. Whitlock, for himself, began to build his 
improved press by day’s work. No country press is now built by this 
firm, the classes being job and news, extra-heavy and two-revolution 
presses. Gradually the merits of the new machine came to be 
recognized, and wider and wider grew the field, until it was deemed 
necessary, in March of this year, to form a stock company to success- 
fully handle the largely increasing business that has justly rewarded the 
firm for the real merits of its manufactures. The officers of the com- 
pany are: Sturges Whitlock, president; G. Edward Osborn, secretary, 
and Julius G. Day, treasurer; and their factory and office are at 
Birmingham, Connecticut. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


In response to a general request, we publish the decision recently 
rendered by Judge Tuley in the suit of the J. W. Butler Paper Company 
and others against the John B. Jeffery Printing Company and others. 
It is as follows: 

3UTLER PAPER COMPANY ) 
Joun B, JerFery PrintiInG COMPANY. ) 

The decision of Judge Tuley in the above entitled cause, rendered on October 23, 
sustains all the material allegations of the plaintiff's bill of complaint. It finds that 
in the transaction of Jeffery in the organization of the John B. Jeffery Printing Com- 
pany in February, 1884, with an alleged capital stock of $150,000, and transferring to 
that company his old plant, which he had used for several years, and on which he 
had collected of the insurance companies which had risks thereon at the time the 
same was damaged or destroyed by fire in December, 1883, to the extent of $66,500, 
in payment for said capital stock, he received a grossly exaggerated price for his 
property; that the inventory and valuation of the property so transferred was 
made by Mr. Bond, an employé of the company, under the direction of Jeffery and 
Pomeroy ; that the property was afterward appraised by four persons, all of whom 
but one were employés of the company, who accepted the values placed upon it by 
Jeffery and Pomeroy at $170,492. 

The company assumed the payment of $5,942 owing by Jeffery, and Jeffery 
offered to abate $15,000 on the appraised valuation, and the property was transferred 
on that basis. 

The court holds that Jeffery must account for the difference between the actual 
value of the property and the amount for which it was transferred to the old 
company. 

The court finds that the several judgments entered on confession against the 
company on May 19, 1£86, in favor of the following named persons for the following 


sums were wholly void, to wit: 








i OE cer cae sa audaeeeabhubhedsteakansohebeutabscenas $25,100.00 
SE Fi ON odes sug ina Ghensebes 500s bbtisbsksendvasnsabescecdccacs 38,611.00 
Another Jadgment ta her TavOr FOF on oo s cc csccnsccccsseccvccncevensess 5,266.50 
DIENT ek etre eect er paunabennnehsuse' assur susre cre evosnrren 10,977.89 
SOS AER VOE OF ROCU BeOS BON a go's 5an5 0 Son saws 5 does Seems 5,413.30 
One in favor of the Tyler Paper Company...........0ccccccscccsssesses 22,758.50 

PRADA SR BUSS co icccs ken rcs howe nab erbukesssGnbankeaeunenen $108,127.19 


That executions were immediately issued on these judgments, and the property 
of the corporation levied on about 5 o’clock p.m. the same day. On the next day 
three creditors’ bills were filed upon one of Mrs. Jeffery’s judgments and the judg- 
ment in favor of Burr Robbins and the Tyler Paper Company. The company 
appeared by Judge Cothran, and consented to the appointment of George T. 
Pomeroy, the secretary of the company, as receiver. Pomeroy at once took posses- 
sion and continued the business of the company. Pomeroy immediately afier his 
appointment entered into a stipulation with the sheriff, approved by the Superior 
Court, by which he (Pomeroy) took possession of all of the property subject to 
the rights of the sheriff under the levies made, with authority to finish contracts 
on hand, accounting to the sheriff for material used; that the business was con- 
tinued without interruption; that the sheriff advertised the property for sale by 
a very general, if not an obscure, description; that all of the tangible property 

















was sold by the receiver under the direction of the Superior Court about July 25, 
to Daniel K. Tenney, trustee for the judgment creditors, for the sum of $75,000, 
with leave of the judgment creditors to credit the amount so bid up upon their 
respective judgments; that afterward, about August 6, the accounts of the com- 
pany that had not been collected by the receiver, and which amounted on their 
face to about $38,000, were sold to Tenney for $28,000. These were also applied 
in like manner upon the judgments entered on confession. 

Within two days after the levy Jeffery commenced his efforts to form a new 
company, and he sought to get the First National Bank, the Butler Paper Com- 
pany, and the old stockholders, except Hayden and Cottrell & Sons, to take stock 
in the new company. The Butler Company refused to take any of the stock, 
and Jeffery apparently abandoned the attempt, but his attorney, Cothran, and 
his bookkeeper, abettor and advisor, Pomeroy, using the same papers that Jeffery 
had commenced with, and with the assistance of the First National Bank, organized 
the corporation called the Jeffery Printing Company; that Pomeroy, who was 
Jefiery’s other self in all the business transactions, declared that when he got up 
the new corporation it would be one that would stand, and he went through the 
form of having cash paid for the subscriptions to the capital stock. 

The scheme was that certain attorneys and others were to subscribe for the 
stock, draw their check for the amount of their subscription, previously placed by the 
First National Bank, to their credit, and the corporation, going through the farce of a 
valuation of the property bought by Tenney, were to report it worth $150,000, and 
buy it of Tenney for that price and pay him for the same by check on the First 
National Bank. This, the court finds, was done, and the plant of the old company 
was bought at $150,000 in cash, and yet not a live dollar passed in the whole trans- 
action, nor did the new company have one dollar of assets that did not come from the 
old corporation, unless the subscribers to the stock of the new corporation are 
liable upon their subscription, which was a point not involved in this case. 

The Tyler Paper Company got stock in the new company equal to their stock 
in the old company and equal to the amount of their judgment, in all $33,300, and 
Mrs. Jeffery got the balance of all of the capital stock in the new company. 

3urr Robbins’ judgment was paid by offsetting an account of the old company 
against Burr Robbins & Co., and the payment by Pomeroy of a few hundred dollars 
difference in cash. 

An attorney of the First National Bank was put in as president of the new com- 
pany, evidently for the purpose of protecting the bank; 1,270 shares of the new 
stock went to Mrs. Jeffery and were placed with the bank as collateral security for 
its debt of $25,000 and interest, and the accounts purchased by Tenney were held 
by him as further security for the debt due the bank. 

September 1, 1886, Jeffery was formally appointed manager of the new company 
and voted a salary back from its first organization; that from May 19, when the 
judgments were entered, and up to the time when the new company was organized, 
the business had Leen carried on by Jeffery and Pomeroy continuously without one 
hour’s interruption, and to an outsider it was one and the same continuous business, 
and this notwithstanding the confessicn of judgments to the amount of $108,000, the 
seizure of the property by the sheriff, the filing of three creditors’ bills, the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, sales by him exceeding $100,000, an old corporation wrecked and 
abandoned, and a new one organized with an apparent cash capital of $150,000. 

The court decides that the bill of the Butler Paper Company is maintainable, 
and that the jurisdiction of the court therein grows out of the trust relation existing 
between the corporation and those in charge of its property and the creditors and 
stockholders of the company ; that whenever those in charge of corporate property 
are about to do an act with intent to wreck the corporation or destroy the value of 
its property, a creditor or stockholder may maintain a bill in equity to restrain the 
commission of the act, or if the act is already accomplished, being the wrongdoing 
parties, an account concerning their trust or for other appropriate relief, the fraud 
as well as the trust gives equity jurisdiction; and that the bill and cross bills are 
maintainable upon another ground, namely, to compel Jeffery to account for the 
difference between the actual value of the plant sold by him and the value at which 
he sold the same to the old company. 

That the First National Bank’s debt, on which Tenney obtained judgment in 
his own name, was for money loaned, and that the same is true of the Burr Robbins 
judgment; that the court is unable to determine from the evidence what amount of 
valid debt Mrs. Jeffery had against the company ; that her claim is subject to fur- 
ther examination. 

That the judgments were fraudulently and collusively entered in pursuance of a 
scheme to wreck the company and destroy the value of its stock. The corporation 
was doing a large business ; it had lost only about $3,000; it had nearly $5,000 cash 
in the bank ; the debt of the First National Bank was not being pressed, and the 
bank had agreed to extend it until the show season closed, about two or three 
months; Mrs. Jeffery does not appear to have been urging payment, and the 
evidence shows that John B. Jeffery controlled her affairs as absolutely as he did his 
own; there was no debt to the Tyler Paper Company, and Burr Robbins was ot in 
the city, and Jeffery had possession of his judgment note and also of Mrs. Jeffery’s 
notes, except the two held by the bank as collateral security. The avowed reason 
given by Jeffery and Pomeroy for the entry of the judgments was because of the 
threats and conduct of Hayden and Cottrell & Sons that they would have a receiver 
appointed of the company’s property. 

That the entering of the judgments was not the aggressive acts of creditors or 
the exercise of legal or supposed legal rights, but they were entered in pursuance of 
a scheme, among other things, to wreck the corporation and render all the stock, but 
particularly the stock held by Hayden and Cottrell & Sons, valueless ; that this 
scheme was devised by Jeffery and Pomeroy, aided and abetted by Daniel K. Ten- 
ney ; that Mrs. Jeffery must also be held to be a party to it because of the unlimited 
power she allowed her husband to exercise over her judgment notes and business 
affairs, and that it was fair to presume that she knew from time to time what her 
husband was doing in her name; that she received 1,270 shares out of the 1,500 





in the new corporation; that it was never intended or expected that any of the 
debts for which the judgments were confessed were to be paid by or through such 
confessions of judgment or by any adverse legal proceeding to be had therein, nor 
were they, in fact, so paid. There was no litigation between adverse parties ; the 
judgments by confession and the creditors’ bilis and the proceedings had therein 
were all collusive and with fraudulent intent ; that while it is true that Tenney and 
other witnesses swore that Jeffery protested against judgments being entered, the 
evidence shows that he went with Tenney to the safety deposit vault, opened the 
box, called for Mrs. Jeffery’s bcx and took out certain judgment notes of hers and 
delivered them to Tenney to have the judgments confessed thereon ; and that he also, 
as president, at the same time executed the judgment notes in favor of the Tyler 
Paper Company for over $22,000 upon a liability not due; that he delivered Burr 
Robbins’ judgment note to Tenney, and that upon Tenney’s “‘ stand and deliver’ 
demand for all the cash on hand, he gave Tenney a check for the amount — nearly 
$5,000 —all the time protesting that judgments by confession should not be entered ; 
that men must sometimes be judged by their acts in preference to their words. 

That this court must treat the proceeds of the sales of the property of the old 
company as standing in the place of the property, and the parties receiving such 
proceeds as trustees, holding the same for the benefit of the corporation, its creditors 
and stockholders. 

The court directs the entry of a decree finding that the judgments were entered 
in furtherance of the above mentioned scheme and conspiracy to wreck the corpora- 
tion and render the stock worthless, conceived by Jeffery, and to which Tenney, 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Jeffery and the Tyler Paper Company were parties, aiding and 
abetting; that the judgment creditors be decreed to pay to the receiver in the case 
the amount credited on their respective judgments, and that Tenney be held to 
account for the amount received by him by way of credit on the judgment entered in 
his name as trustee for the First National Bank, leaving Tenney to settle matters 
with his client as best he can; that it is no excuse that Tenney was attorney for the 
First National Bank; he chose the position of judgment creditor, used it in further- 
ance of this scheme, and the court can see no reason why an attorney who so acts 
should not respond the same as another party. ‘‘It was the prostitution of a noble 
profession to a very vicious use.”” 

That although Burr Robbins had no knowledge of the fraudulent purpose for 
which his judgment was entered, equity cannot permit him to retain the advantage 
of it, and that Tenney will also account for all moneys paid to him by the receiver. 

That the Master be directed to ascertain and state the liabilities of the company 
on May 19, 1886, and if any liabilities have since been incurred to report those and 
how incurred, and to give notice to all creditors to prove their claims, and if any 
have been paid since May 19 in any other way than by receipt upon or satisfaction 
of said judgments the Master shall state and report by whom and in what manner 
and when the same were so paid. 

The court reserves the question as to the effect of any such payments and the 
right of any such creditor to share in the distribution of the assets of the said John 
B. Jeffery Printing Company. 

The court also finds that the Tyler Paper Company’s debt was paid by its 
acceptance of stock in the new company. The court reserves until the coming in of 
the Master’s report whether or not the debt of Mrs. Jeffery was also paid by stock 
in the new company, and that John B. Jeffery should not be allowed to participate 
as a stockholder in the distribution of the assets of the old company until the stock- 
holders who are not parties to the scheme to wreck the corporation shall realize the 
market value of their stock on May 19, 1886, or if there was no market value, the 
actual value thereof. 

The court also finds that Mr. Pomeroy is not a fit or proper person to act as 
receiver in the case, and that the decree to be entered shall provide for his removal 
and the appointment of a suitable person in his place, and that Pomeroy report to 
the court his acts as receiver and render such accounts as may be necessary. 





CIRCULAR FROM PHILADELPHIA PRESSMEN’S 
UNION, No. 4. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 29, 1888. 

It becomes an unpleasant duty to inform you that the friendly rela- 
tions that have previously existed between our members and their 
employers have in some cases been widely severed. Our scale was 
set at $15 per week in the depression of business that followed the 
failure of Jay Cooke, and has remained at that princely figure ever 
since. Business having been good for several years past, our members 
thought the time had come when our wages should be restored to what 
we received prior to the depression. Accordingly, our union, at its 
monthly meeting in September, resolved that our scale should be raised 
to $18 per week of fifty-nine hours, and a committee was appointed to 
confer with the employers. This committee reported the result of their 
conferences at a special meeting of the union held October 20, when 
the union decided to adhere to the increased scale, and notified the 
employers to that effect. At our monthly meeting held October 27, 
reports were received from the various offices, and out of forty-two 
offices under our control thirty-one would pay the advance, while the 
remainder would only pay it when compelled to. The local Typothetz 
resolved to resist the demand, and apparently have singled out four of 
the largest offices in which to make the fight, which Sherman & Co. has 
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already started by picking out and discharging four men in their 
employ who have been most active in the union. We did not desire 
this fight, but, being in it, are going to win if possible. 


never turned a deaf ear to the appeals of our sister unions, and we 


Our union has 


believe that whatever service they may be able to tender us will be 
given willingly, and we ask you to discourage and prevent, so far as 
lies in your power, any pressman from coming from your locality to 
our city. 

Pressmen, avoid Philadelphia and give us a chance to win this 
fight, which at least two employers have admitted is not one of wages, 
but is an attempt of the Typothetz to down the union; hoping—yes, 
believing—that our appeal will not be in vain. 

C. W. MILLER, 

Recording Secretary. 


C. H. Scour, 
President. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
The following is a complete list of the presidential candidates of the 
two great parties : 


1789. George Washingtcn No opposition. 


3992. George Washington ...........0ccccecees 
DORR ae kre eee erree 

Thomas Jefferson......... 

Thomas Jefferson 

James Madison 

James Madison 

James Monroe 

DRAINING Gace de coceeihioiateatandenseiwnda 
John Q. Adams ........... 

Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jackson .............. 

Martin Van Buren 

PIS EN RRMNNORON 6 oo iis nc csisld'e thease ceanscneews 
James K. Polk 


LMGTEG BAQUIE o itieoiilacbecsselnaicnse Deane 


Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams, 

C. C. Pinckney. 

C. C. Pinckney. 

De Witt Clinton. 

Rufus King. 
..No opposition. 


1796. 
1800. 
1804. 
1808. 
1812. 
1816. 
1820. 
1824. 
1828, 
1832. 
1836. 
1840. 
1844. 
1848. 
1852. 
1856. 
1860. 
1864. 
1868. 
1872. 


John Q. Adams. 
Henry Clay. 
William H. Harrison, 
Martin Van Buren, 
Henry Clay. 
..... Lewis Cass. 
Winfield Scott. 
James Buchanan John C, Fremont. 
NE TAGE oid og oie o nls 50 co cede cuesienndeesyes S. A. Douglas. 
G. B. McClellan. 
Horatio Seymour, 


Franklin Pierce 


Abraham Lincoln 

U.S. Grant 

US sO Ss o5 5s 0 65508 Horace Greeley. 

RP Re MECN Cigtin Ac id Ha ies NEU Wks dw eae oO cle eee S. J. Tilden. 

James A. Garfield... .... W.S. Hancock. 

Grover Cleveland James G. Blaine. 
Grover Cleveland, 


1876. 
1880, 
1884. 
1888. 


TO CLEAN RUBBER BLANKETS. 

From a business circular of R. Hoe & Co., New York, we extract 
the following: “The use of turpentine, in removing grease and color 
from rubber blankets, is increasing to such an extent that we desire to 
make a few suggestions as to its use and effect. The quantity to be 
used should be small as possible, and great care taken that it is 
thoroughly dried out before the blanket is used in printing. Otherwise, 
as turpentine softens the rubber face, the blanket will be injured by the 
pressure of the cylinder causing wrinkles to appear on the face. It is 
preferable to clean the blanket after work at night, thereby giving 
ample time for the turpentine to dry out, rather than in the daytime 
when the press is in use. We strongly recommend the use of ammonia 
as a substitute for turpentine, and with less chance of damage to the 
blanket. ‘The ammonia should be diluted to about six to nine degrees 
strength (eighteen degrees can be easily obtained and diluted with one 
or two parts water), and after using it the blanket should be dusted 
with powdered chalk or magnesia. Ammonia will dry out very quickly 
(in much less time than turpentine), and when dried out leaves the 
blanket perfect and ready for use.”’ 


A MACHINE TO CHEAPEN TYPEMAKING. 


Francis Keehn, Milwaukee, the Second-street typefounder, has 
secured letters patent on an invention that seems destined to greatly 
cheapen and simplify the process of typemaking. Everybody knows 
that types are cast by machinery. The work of expert hands, however, 
is required to finish them and prepare them for use under the system of 
manufacture now in vogue. ‘Types, when they leave the machines in 
use at present, have a wedge-shaped jet, somewhat similar to that on 
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hand-cast bullets, attached to their “ feet.”” They are placed on circular 
tables, picked up, and the jets broken off by nimble-fingered boys or 
girls at the rate of from two to three thousand per hour. The breaking 
off of the jet, however, leaves a rough foot on the type, and a bur 
adheres to the shoulder of the type. The bur is removed by rubbing 
the type on stone, or filing, and the rough “ foot” is removed when the 
types are set up, a groove being made in the “ feet’’ of the type as they 
stand bottom side up, fastened in a row. The machine invented by 
Mr. Keehn removes the jet and bur as soon as the type is made, without 
the type being handled. The machine, in brief, finishes the type so 
it is ready for the use of the printers as soon as it leaves the machine. 
It leaves no groove in the foot of the type. The invention is considered 


quite valuable. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, middling; prospects, not over-bright ; com- 
position on morning papers, 25 cents ; evening (female), 16 cents ; bookwork (female), 
18 cents; job printers, per week, $7 to $12. We are looking forward for holiday 
work, which promises to ‘‘ pan out ” well. 

Baltimore, Md.—State of trade, very bad; prospects, gloomy; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16.20. The trade has never been so bad at this season of the year. 
At least one hundred men out of work. Would advise tourists to give this section 
a wide berth. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents ; book work, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $12. Business is good here now, two new papers (daily) having been started. 

Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, good; prospects, flattering ; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 49 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18 to $25. Work will be good here this fall and winter, on account of the 
legislature, and will continue into March. The territorial reports are in the 
printer’s hands now. 

Chicago.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 46 cents; evening, 41 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18. Several of the boys have got bitten by election bets, but they are 
paying up their wagers like little men. Now that election is out of the way, more 
attention will, no doubt, be paid to business, and the printing trade, along with 
others, will reap the benefit. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair and full up; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $15 per week of 
nine hours per day; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. State work has com- 
menced and all hands engaged; subs.on hand. State work will run to December 
23, 1888. 

Council Bluffs, lowa.—State of trade, first-class; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
Work, plenty, and no extra men in the city. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 261% cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $14. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $9; job printers, per 
week, $o. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, good; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16 to $18. Work being brisk, there are a good many compositors in 
town; in fact, more than are required to do the work. Especially is this so in the 
newspaper Offices. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16.50. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, favorable ; composition 
on morning papers, 27 cents ; evening 25 cents ; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, 
per week, $10 to $12. Things will brighten up after election a little. 


Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. Mr. Thompson, late foreman of the New York 77iéune, has been 
made superintendent of the mechanical department of the 77smes in place of Mr. C. 
E. Hasbrook, whose other duties require his attention. 

Lansing, Mich.—Trade brisk, and prospects encouraging, especially for next 
January, when the state legislature meets. All state printing paid for by the week. 
Book and job printers receive $13 per week; compositors on evening papers, 25 
cents per 1,000 ems. No morning paper has been published here since the suspen- 
sion of the Morning Tribune. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, doubtful; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents ; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
week, $9 to $11. The two new papers are still alive, though trouble has been experi- 
enced over wages, money evidently being scarce. About all men are engaged. It 
is improbable that both the papers will receive sufficient patronage to make them 


paying investments. 








Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, discouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, $20 per week. At present there are about eighty situations here, with 165 
to do the work; therefore, once more we would warn printers from coming here, as 
not only Los Angeles, but the entire Pacific coast is flooded. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, quiet; might be better; prospects, not 
very encouraging; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; 
bookwork 35 and 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15, the scale. The Zvening 
Union is within the fold. The P. P. F’s had to retire after five months’ service. 
They are like the various typesetting machines—n, g. Hope to announce the 
redemption of another, the Pad/adium, in your next issue. P. P. F’s must get. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, prosperous; prospects, brightening ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 36% cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, $11. Subs are not in demand. Christmas may improve 
matters in this respect. The Evening Journal employs all boys and girls at one- 
third wages. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, rather slow; prospects, no better at 
present; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $16, The city is overrun by tourists in anticipa- 
tion of the starting of a new evening paper which will start up in about two 
weeks. 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. Since last meeting the East Portland Vindicator and Oregon Si/tings 
have been unionized. 

Sacramento, Cal,—State of trade, good; prospects, same; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
per week, $21. Union is in go.d condition, and our membership is growing. 
Hope soon not to have a non-union man here. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, better than for months ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Book and job business has picked up considerably in 
the month. Newspaper work still dull. 

St. John, N. B.—Wages—composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 
25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $10. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, improved; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 43 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18. There has been a considerable impetus given to business during the 
last two weeks, chiefly owing to the registration, but there is an abundant supply 
of labor to meet all demands, and consequently no need of importations. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The ball given by No 79, on October 26, proved 
successful far beyond the most sanguine expectations. Over $150 was cleared. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 


This firm is by no means a stranger to our readers, having been 
long and favorably known and having a world-wide reputation, but a 
few words in regard to it will still prove of interest. Located at Nos. 
183, 185 and 187 Monroe street, in one of the finest structures on that 
thoroughfare, with the best facilities for conducting its immense 
business, it is one of the largest dealers in papers, cardboards, envelopes, 
etc., in Chicago. It supplies printers in all parts of the United States 
with the very best goods required to produce fine work, and at prices 
that never fail to give satisfaction. Established in 1844, it has, by 
business integrity, enterprise and push become one of the leaders in its 
line. Its trade mark, “ Indefatigable,” has been indeed well chosen, 
and has been lived up to from the start. This firm manufactures and 
handles all kinds of paper-—print and book, wrapping, building board 
and writing papers of the Ledger, Florence, Butler, Welland, Mascot 
and St. Charles mills. Its line of ruled and cut papers is complete. 
A department of the business that has special attention is fancy 
stationery. In this line are embraced wedding goods, programmes, 
etched and embossed folders, visiting cards, mourning goods, novelties 
in circulars, etc. Sample books of all these goods have been prepared, 
and full information in regard to them will be given upon application. 
Ever in the lead in having on the market novelties for the different 
seasons as they come around, the Butler Paper Company announce that 
new-year cards are now ready, and the sample book just issued shows 
an unusually attractive assortment, there being about sixty different 
styles. Before placing orders for goods handled by this house, write 
them for samples and prices. 
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“THE DAUNTLESS” PRINTING PRESS. 

We herewith present to our readers an illustration of a press that 
has been on the market a number of years, and which has proved such 
an excellent one for offices where a large outlay of money is inexpedient 
on account of the business not warranting same, that we feel as if 
printers throughout the country should have their attention called to it. 
As an honest, substantial, low-priced press, it has no superior. It is 
called “The Dauntless,’ and P. J. Jennings, of 235 East Forty-first 
street, New York, is the sole manufacturer. 
built, and are guaranteed to do the finest quality of work, and will print 
a full form with ease. Their simplicity is one of the greatest points in 
their favor—being free from cams and other intricate machinery, 
which cause friction and loss of motion. They can be run ata high rate 
of speed without injury. The bed and platen are true, strong and 


These presses are strongly 
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rigid, and there is no danger of springing or slurring, however heavy 
the impression may be. They have a very simple throw-off, by means 
of which the platen may be thrown back instantly. The grippers are 
adjustable and the side-arms are forgings of the best iron, neatly 
finished. ‘ The Dauntless’? was awarded the medal of excellence at 
the American Institute, New York, 1882. When looking for a simple, 
strong and durable press, at a low price, we advise printers to send to 
Mr. Jennings for information and prices. It will pay. 


A NEW METAL LEAF BRONZE. 


To meet the growing want of the printer’s and lithographer’s trades, 
Fuchs & Lang have got up a new metal leaf bronze to take the place of 
the expensive imported French leaf bronzes now in the market. Their 
new bronze is especially adapted to the work of the trades named, as it 
can be worked on all kinds of card or paper without sticking or smutting 
the stock, and gives an unusually fine, bright and finished appearance. 

This bronze is destined to take the place of the high-priced French 
gold leaf bronze powders, because it will cover as much surface, does 





not adhere to the rougher kinds of stock, and possesses the same 
brilliancy and fineness. It is carefully made by them from the scraps 
of Dutch metal, the best attainable article used in making high-priced 
bronzes. It will also preserve its color and durability. 

The quality of this bronze will be maintained to a uniform standard, 


and its price—$1.50 a pound—the same to all purchasers. 


‘“FROM YEAR TO YEAR.” 


“One of Raphael Tuck & Sons’ calendars for the year 1889 is 
really agem. It is in book form, and designed by J. Pauline Sunter, 
with couplets by Helen M. Burnside. January shows two little girls, 
who come timidly along drawing behind them a little wagon full of 
dolls; they hold one another by the hand and look as pretty as they are 

innocent; their hair fluttering in the 
breeze and falling in masses over their 
foreheads, their chubby little faces aglow 
with good-nature, and the dolls are even 
laughing. Their appeal, ‘Could we stay 
this year with you?’ could not be refused 
by anyone. They evidently stay the year, 
for in the pages that follow they are shown 
in various occupations, feeding the birds, 
plucking wild flowers, rollicking in the 
grassy fields, and sitting by the seashore, 
making little rivers in the sand. On the 
page between June and July there is a 
picture of a milestone almost hidden by the 
flowers, but on which the inscription ‘ Half 
Way,’ can be seen. Throughout the cal- 
endar they are dressed in costumes appro- 
priate to the different months of the year. 
the 


In April they take from 


showers ‘neath umbrellas; in May they 


refuge 


fall asleep among the daisies in the field 
as they murmur: 


“* Nodding, nodding, to and fro, 
In the grass thé daisies grow.’ 


“In December they depart, muffled up 
to protect themselves from the cold, their 


yi 


sachels on their arms; and as the hands 
of the clock point to midnight they say : 

**© We hope you have had a pleasant year.’ 

“The last page of the calendar has a 
candle burnt almost to the bottom, and is 
just dying out, indicating the close of the 
year.”’"—Art Stationer. 

This charming calendar book for 1889 
has eighteen pages of color and mono- 
chrome illustrations, gold edged, silk cord 
and tassels. 

A dainty gift, to be had at all first-class stores throughout the United 
States, or mailed to any address on receipt of 50 cents. Address 
RAPHAEL Tuck & Sons, 298 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON PRESS. 


We are pleased to show in this number another candidate for public 
favor — the Chandler & Price Old Style Gordon Press — a cut of which 
appears in the advertisement of this firm, on page 124. A critical 
examination of this press is invited, and the special features embodied 
in it should be noted well. Durability is one of the greatest points in 
favor of this new machine. Every one turned out by Chandler & 
Price is giving entire satisfaction, and the company are particularly 
proud of the fact that sof one has ever been returned for failure to do 
all represented or on account of any imperfection in workmanship. Up 
to the present time the firm have been unable to supply the demand for 
these presses, but having just completed a new addition to their works 
— four stories, 30 by 4o feet, of brick — they have increased facilities 


which will enable them to manufacture from 800 to 1,000 Gordon 
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presses per annum, besides other articles in the line of printers’ outfit, 
such as proof presses, galleys, sticks, rollers, mitering machines, racks, 
etc. Comparison of this press with all other makes is invited. It is 
guaranteed in every repect. Refer to advertisement for full particulars, 
and write to your dealer for prices and terms. 


THE BROWN FOLDING MACHINES. 


The statement made by the Brown Folding Machine Company on 
another page of this issue may surprise many who may read it, but it is 
nevertheless true. ‘“ Over two hundred different sizes and styles ” are 
actually manufactured by this company, and a visit to their works, at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, will convince anyone who is skeptical on this point. 
Among the book-folding machines which are fast gaining favor are the 
marginal book-folders intended to take the place of the old “ point” 
They are guaranteed to do from two to three times the 
Printers 


machines. 
amount of work of the other style, and of as perfect register. 
requiring “ point’ machines can be supplied with them in all the latest 
patterns, and with every improvement that use has suggested. The 
double pamphlet folder is of great value in offices where large contracts 
are taken for pamphlets to be delivered on short notice. This machine 
will fold and paste from forty to sixty thousand or more pamphlets in 
ten hours. We cannot take up each make and describe it separately, 
but name the Challenge, Job, Triumph and Monarch combination folders, 
and newspaper, circular, single and special folders, as among the many 
styles made. The covering machine which folds a sixteen-page pam- 
phlet and the cover, and pastes them both during one operation, is 
another machine made by this company that is worthy of mention. No 
printer needing a folding and pasting machine, no matter for what kind 
of work desired, should fail to investigate the merits of the Brown 
machines before he decides which to choose. 


NEW SOLID BRASS CORNERS. 


iA One of the most useful inventions lately 
brought out to make the printer’s work easy and his 
productions have a finished look, is the feature named in the 


Wesel & Co., of 11 Spruce: street, 
These corners cannot get out of 





heading of this article. F. 
New York, are the makers. 
shape, as there is a six-to-pica brass corner soldered around them, 
which holds them firmly together and at the same time gives the 
printer a guide in setting up his page. All printers who have 
been making brass corners, by mitering the rule themselves and trying 
to get them to fit well when locking up their pages, will appreciate 
these corners, as the time saved will more than pay the cost of the 
ready-made corners. One trial will convince the printer of their 
They are made of all styles and faces of rule, in thickness 
Reference to advertisement on 
Wesel 





superiority. 
from six-to-pica to nonpareil body. 
page 161 will give an idea of the different styles of corners. 
& Co. also cut labor-saving rule to point system to match any of the 
corners, thus making an excellent joint; also manufacture ovals and 
circles of solid brass tube, and make all kinds of brass and steel rule. 
This firm furnished the rules used by the New York //erald, Tribune, 
Sun, Post and World, and many other daily papers, and their labor- 
saving rule is used by some of the largest book and job offices in the 
country. For accuracy, fine finish and reliability, secure, by all means, 
the brass corners and rule made by Wesel & Co. 





CHANCE—To secure the services of a thoroughly competent and 
responsible printer of nine years’ experience in job and newspaper work. Can 
take full control of newspaper and job office if required. Good references. Address 
“ PERMANENT,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 


N EXQUISITE HOLIDAY GIFT.—I have a few copies left of 
Vol. “American age fy siinauned Exchange, which I offer very low. 
ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. 
JVVERY PRINTER should have a “copy ‘of “DIAGRAMS OF 
4 IMPOSITION ” and “ THE PRINTER’S READY RECKONER.” 
Price, 50 cents each. To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, 96 Clinton avenue, Albany, 
N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. These are the 
handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. Indorsed by everyone 
who has seen them. Agents wanted in every town. 





OR SALE —An old-established and well- equipped “job printing 
office in one of the largest and best cities in Michigan. ‘The proprietor has 
other business, and will sell at a bargain. For particulars address JAS, GRAY, 
Box 603, Bay City, Michigan, 
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OR SALE—A good printing office in St. Paul, aan, | in ns 


running order. As the parties are going out of the printing business entirely, 
good will thrown in on good terms. Wili inventory about $7,090 or $8,000. Apply 
to to MART IN DREIS CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


OR SALE—One-half interest in a job printing establishment in the 

most flourishing oy ie the South. Business 1887, $25,000; will probably 
exceed $30,000 in 1888 ell equipped with good materials and machinery, includ- 
ing bindery. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address ‘‘R,’’ care of INLAND 
> RINTER. 


OR SALE — By all typefounders in Chicago, TYPOGRAPHICAL 

HANDBOOK, treating of Calculations in Typography. Contains new and 
valuable tables, rules and illustrations for computing every conceivable calculation 
connected with the art of printing. Price, 50c. Sent, postpaid, by J. H.GRIFFES, 
Box 420, Chicago. Liberal terms to agents. 








OR SALE—A democratic weekly newspaper in a flourishing town 

in northern Illinois, Has two cylinder and two platen presses; body type for 
news and book work, 300 fonts of job type, large steam engine and boiler—-a complete 
office, in first-class condition for business of at least $1,000 a month. Splendid open- 
ing for morning daily. No material would be required. Will be sold at a bargain. 
Address *‘ X Y Z,”’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 

WANT to buy a Job Office — first- class - plant, but ne no , fancy prices. 

M. C. MILES, 325 Jefferson street, Joliet, Illinois. 


TEWS AND JOB OFFICE FOR S: ALE—In the pine. region of 
North Carolina, Well furnished; all point system ; business men propose to 
support a paper; good town. If you want to come South to a healthy spot, here’s 
your chance. Good reasons for sale. $1,900 buys all. New quarter on all ads 
begins Dec. 1. If you want this, address ‘‘ L EADE R,”’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





rue right man can get a bargain in a well established and paying 

newspaver. None put good newspaper men need <-pply. Lite money 

sete red. Address ‘‘ J. J.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 

Waxte <D—To correspond with a lithographic printer. Address 
J.W. YORK & SON, Music Publishers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Waxte <D—To lease, with privilege of buying, a country 1 new wspaper 
and job office. FRANK WOODMANCY, Plattsville, Ohio. 








\ J. ANTED TO BUY—A democratic newspaper. Must be in a good 

town or county seat, with the county either democratic or about equally 
divided between democrats and republicans. A location in Iowa preferred. State 
price and all particuls ars in your reply. Address ‘‘ 1OWA, ”” care INLAND Paints R. 


ANTED.—The Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 “cents apiece for 


numbers 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone send- 
ing them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if preferred. 


WANTED. 


Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











MILWAUKEE WIS. 


will be paid for a perfect copy of INLAND PRINTER, January, 1886. 
} G. A. MANZ, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE WETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINE 


Is the only practical and well made machine that can be offered to the general 
printer to be used in a printing press the same as type and do good work. All its 
advantages secured by letters patent and will be thoroughly protected. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CoO., 
28 and 30 Morton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4,000 of them in use. 





GEO, H. TAYLOR, 


Geo. Ht. Taylor & Co. 


JAMES T. MIX 





184 & & 186 Monroe St., tee. 


sarry a very Complete line of the following: 


We 
Cover Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 
No. | Super Book, White and Tinted, 
No. | S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
Colored Book Papers, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 
Parchment Manila Writing, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 
Wrapping Manila, 

Roll Manila, 

Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 
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F. WESEL & CO., 11 SPRUCE sT.. NEW YORK. 
NEW SERIES OF SOLID BRASS CORNERS. 
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7 
Six Point, or Nonpareil body. 


Two Point, or aia Sogion —- 
Three Point, or four-to-pica body. 
Four Point, or three-to-pica body. 

Five Point, or New Pearl body. 

















o 


— 


—— SEND FOR PRICE LIST. <-— 











=A 





RAYNOR & MARTIN, 


SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 





> 


Staple Envelopes, Pure Irish Linen Papers, 


Linen Envelopes, , MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mourning Envelopes, 
Wedding Envelopes, I q ee N V E Li O p E Ss 
} 


Christmas Card Envelopes, 


Cloth Lined Envelopes, | q 115 & 117 William and 59 John Sts., 
Pay and Coin Envelopes. | 


Imperial Irish Linen Papers, 

U. S. Standard Linen Papers, 

Irving Mill Letter, Notes and Caps, 
Lincoln Mill Letter, Notes and Caps, 
Harrison Mill Letter, Notes and Caps, 


=- 


i 


== 


Papeteries, a very large variety. 





=> 








SEND FOR PRICE usr. NEW YORK. 











H. Bartu, Pres. =xiieaiialltiaas W. P. Hunt, Treas. TH E Ee | oy & I Ss 
Automatic Numbering Machine. 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, | ee TYPE HIGH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF locked in a form 4 X { 1 Inches 
Ty PE. P PESSES | of type and used ( 7419 ) 
| in any printing NO ATTACHMENTS 
press. NEEDED. 


——aANpD—— 
Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. | 
a — | This advertisement is PRINTED and NUMBERED at one impression. 
All Goods First-Class, and at — to suit the times PRICE, - - - $20.00 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. CANE BROTHERS & CO. 
201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 182 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Paper. 
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F. P. Elhott & Co., 


208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, 








Chicago. 


+4444 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


kinds of 


++4+4+4+4 
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Paper. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
PATENT COMPOSITION 


FOR PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, 























Is superior to all others; it lasts for years, and is always ready for use; it does not 
Sold in | 


quantities to suit, with full directions for casting. Give it a trial and be convinced, | 


**skin over’’ on the face, shrink nor crack, and seldom requires washing. 


ROLLER CASTING A SPECIALTY. 


Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK — Superior | 


In 1 1b., % lb. and ¥ Ib. packages. 


FRANCIS & LOVUTRE TL, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


to all others, all colors. 





Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat” Cases, etc. 


Genuine 


FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 


EAST Cor. FULTON AND DUTCH STS 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc , 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools 
Guaranteed as represented. 


and Implements. 


| and material it is first-class. 
| on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consisting in the 
| novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, this disk secured to 
| end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrangement four inches thickness ot 
| paper can be cut with perfect ease. This being the principal point to gain in a lever 
| Cutter, we are confident the ‘ RIVAL”’ will fill the bill.’ 


P. A. NOYES & CO. 


| MANUFACTURERS, 


"MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


| 
| 


| 
Rival Pa 


per Gutter. 


(Mechanical Movement 
Patented June 15, 1886.) 











Tl 


CUT OF HEAVY CUTTER. 
(See Disk and Anti-Friction Rollers.) 


The Best in the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 
Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 





Cutters. 


Less Power required to do the same work. 








years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper Cutters, feels con- 
fident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of all who wish a good 
Paper Cutter at reasonable prices. It has all the improvements of other Cutters, 
such as sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship 
Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 


Q' patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the ‘‘ RIVAL,” having had many 


in front and back tables. 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - Price, $110 
30-inch, “ “ 30 “ . * 
33-inch, ‘ os ap. oF Extra Heavy, - 
F. O. B. Cars, Mystic. Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western Agent, 


STOCK CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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The Best and Cheapest Bronze 


NEW SPECIMEN BOOK! 
SSS for @alendar Printers. 


(" have just completed a new Specimen 
Book showing our latest Job and Body 











Faces, Borders, etc., all of which are cast 
from our Copper Amalgam Metal, together 


with a large and varied assortment of Brass 





Rules, both labor-saving and in strips, and a 


complete Catalogue and Price List of Printers’ | Printers y litho éraphers 


Machinery and Supplies. We shall be pleased ©=MANUFAGTURED BY=2- 
55 LA) 


=e =. 


Xi Sten soma Higa 
Factory, 97-101 N.37S¢. 
BROOKLYN, E.D. 











to mail a copy of this book free to any em- 





ploying printer or intending purchaser. . . . 


The Union Type Foundry, 
337 & 339 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. | Price, $1.50 per Pound. 





JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT. ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS. 


M WHIT CRETARY. . ’ le 
JAMES E, SECRETARY JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. ESTABLISHED 1869. 


inkiNols PA\ PER company | di mccccomncreroiiae 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 


Sere. + Bre. 


151 & 1538 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 








AND VARNISHES. 


Will remove January 1, 1889, to 181 Monroe Street. Office. 210 Olive St Se Lowie. Mo 


PRENGE LINEN. 





THE: LEADING-ENGRAVING-E STABLISHMENT-OF-THE COUNTRY: 


\ 


\\ 
\ 





A STRICTLY First-CLASS CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER 


gh orenna | eres 


Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. eo @ 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : EXON @.- 


12 Ib. Folio, «6 « $3,00per Ream, | 12 Ib. Demy, ere. ~ $3.00 per Ream. 
~- ec 4.00 ‘ 4.00 




















« Royal, + + «© 4,00 ee 3 ; ie Double Cap, « ye ie “ ih / 7. y . Kg 
20 pet 5.00 24 .oo *f - | c on NGRAVI Gq al &) 
Above prices are net. S\N OR EN PURPOSES ‘AND BY S DE 


eee ai | Ven ™ ALLKNOWN METHODSS 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, | ) Lies PROCESS - ~ THEPROCESS OF THE ., 
: OUR SPECIALTY- oF Fine uusirions 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


Oldest, Isaréest and Most Reliable 
House in the Wes. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND SPECIMEN BOOK. 


Warranted 


= INKOLEUM ‘oretne 


é feb. 27, 188% Best INK 


INKOLEUM REDUCER and Quickest DRYER 


eres nl Directions for Use: 
| eo € : Remove all skin from ink in 
TrdeMack Regiend can, then pour in about a spoon- 
| ful of Inkoleum, and mix thoroughly to consistency desired. Thin for cold room; 
| thicken for warm room or sticky rollers. Any press can be started up without wash- 
ing the rollers, upon which it can be worked clear, free and easy on any kind of 
| paper the coldest morning in winter, regardless of fire, or the hottest day in summer, 

| by simply putting a few drops of Inkoleum on the rollers with the fingers. 

Printing or Lithographic Inks of any color or stiffness can be reduced quickly with- 
| out in the least impairing the color. For fine tint work Inkoleum works miracles, as 
it makes the iuk cover charmingly, and dries quickly. No spreading of jobs neces- 
sary, and urgent work of any kind can be delivered immediately without off-setting, 
On rollers it zever dries, but preserves their suction, life andelasticity. Inkoleum is 
a perfect “‘ cure-all,’’ and saves double its cost every day in the year, and makes 
pressmen do better work. A trial will convince the most skeptical. Testimonials 
| from all parts of the world to prove these assertions. Price, half-pound bottles, 
| 50 cents. For sale by all typefounders, wholesale paper and printers’ supply 
| houses; or, it will be sent anywhere in the United States, express paid, for 75 cents. 


Put up only by ELECTRINE MANUF’G CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 


THOMAS KNAPP, 


| “A> oa. 
| 


FRANKLIN PRESSROOM 


| — FOR — 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


EXCLUSIVELY. 





VAULTS FOR PLATES. 
| Franklin Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 





THE PARAGON 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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The 14 inch, 22 
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knife. 
to three 
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EDWARD L. MILLER, Mfr., 


328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THAR NAW STYLA 


























Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1x17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





‘GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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- THE CELEBRATED = 


Pmwou tr yt+CYLINDER 


— Job and Book Presses. 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 







WRITE TO ——— 


W. G. WALKER & CO., Sole Pecmnvekoues, MADISON, WIS. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS 
LISTEN! 


+ ¥ F 


We want the attention of Printers, Bookbinders and Engravers, | 


E are continually striving to meet the demands of | ‘ * 

\Vv the trades to which we cater and flatter ourselves | 

that we are fairly successful. We have lately | || 

begun the manufacture of End-Wood Type, and are now |_| 

prepared to furnish either HOLLY or END-WOOD | 

TYPE, at prices which will surprise the consumer and | 
still leave a satisfactory profit for us. 


ENGRAVERS’ WOOD. | il 


Turkey, Boxwood or Maple of selected quality and 
superior finish. 


ELEGANT CABINETS AND STANDS. 


Our new Polhemus Cabinet surpasses anything put 
upon the market in points of utility and beauty. The 





















LOWEST PRICES 





































i i ? j j ; Chase 1oxrs in., Plain, Throw- off. .$150.00 
ideal book compositors’ Cabinet. The High Art Cabinet | Ch: a SL. fa ’ Finished, ——- 
of the trade. “ 9x13 “* “ 75 “ owen “ 9x13 ¢ “ “¢ 7 140.00 
2 . « son35° s *¢ ,.%35.00 1ox15 ‘ fs A ++ 190.00 
We manufacture a complete line of Printers’ Wood | {{ 8«12{ Phin, Throw- off. . —- 11X17 ++ 240 00 
Goods, and carry a complete line of Tools and Appliances. Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 
Send for our Catalogue and let us furnish you with our : ee eee 
Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 





figures on anything you may want in our line. every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 


allowed. Send for circular. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, A. OLMESDAHL, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 41 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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We have but one factory in America, which is located at Buffalo, N. Y., and our Quoins are on sale with all 


dealers in printers’ materials. 


Respectfully, 


HEMPEL & DINGENS, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The New Style Doiseless ==B8 Sts Special Features 


are entirely Unigue 


LIBE TY JOB PRESS and not te be had on 
“ii} any other $ob Prints 


HIGHEST PREMIUM AWARDED WHEREVER ON EXHIBITION, . 
Ing ress 


LATEST AWARD:-— First Prize, the Gold Medal, at the International 
Exhibition in Brussels, (888. 























More than 10,000 in Use 
all over the World. ii 
mye 
FOR THE 
FINEST WORK OF 
IN USE IN THE = ee ee 1 n>, ALL KINDS, 
GOVERNMENT | 7 om |  \ = Le . «ITS EASY RUNNING, 


PRINTING OFFICES q \ FF — “, % ITS SPEED, 


| {f= MN 87 | AND 
OF THE | met \f iG? A | 
UNITED STATES | | lg —~ li | FOR SIMPLICITY OF 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, \ i =e : hie CONSTRUCTION, 


RUSSIA, FRANCE, \ | y STRENGTH, 
SPAIN, Sa fe ae ~ | DURABILITY AND 





TURKEY, “ = SH i= géF 6 SS GENERAL 

PORTUGAL, = > Se (Se = CONVENIENCE, 
MEXICO, —_ BRAZIL, . : ae —_ _— IT HAS 

CUBA, ETC. SSS ee [SS = =. NO EQUAL! 


HE lightest running job press made. The most siete distribution ever obtained on a job press. The only job 
press whose form rollers can carry full-sized riders. Patent noiseless gripper motion, worked by cam movement 

and without springs. Patent combined brake and belt shifter. New and original knifeless fountain, which can be 
regulated by feeder while press is in motion. Positive throw-off, so constructed as to add strength and durability to 
the press. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


a 2 —Inside regular chase, 7x 11 in.; inside skeleton chase, 7% x 11% i in. ; price, $200; Fountain, if ordered with press, $25. 00; ; Skeleton Che ase, each, $3. 503 Boxing, $6.00 
oO. -  .¢ 23 9% x13% 250 “3 aa 6.00 
‘ 10 X15 ‘ eet ee “ 300 “ ‘ “ 25. « “ = “ 7.50 

11 X17 12 x18 a 350 as bag 25. . i 5.4 _ 9.00 

13 x19 4 X20 ‘ 400 “ “ “ zy “ 5. ae ya 

st. xt? . . a2 x18 375 se : be . 9.00 

13° X19 ™ 14 x20 " 425 5 $ 5.5 10.00 

14% x22 154% x23 7 500 bic . ™ 25.01 = D. * 635.00 

3x and 4x are extra heavy, for box makers, etc. Steam fixtures and brake, $15.00 extra. SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THE-LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 54 Frankfort St., NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


WESTERN BRANCH: THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, 


THE OMAHA TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA. SOLE WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE NEW LIBERTY JOB PRESS. 


“e “ 
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Tr. GOLDING JOBBER 


Is by long odds the best Job Press now in the market. This is no idle claim, but is a POSITIVE FACT, and 
the press will prove it if given a trial. We are positive about this, 


== BECAUSE 


We build the press and know what we are talking about. 
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It has a solid frame, and as a result all the bearings are kept in 
line, even though the press does not rest evenly on the floor. 


On other presses the bolts may work loose and materially affect 
the bearings. 


It can be easily run ata faster speed than any other press, and 
with less vibration. 


It is noiseless and will not ‘‘pound”’ when printing a full form. 


The Automatic Brayer Fountain gives a perfect ink supply, a 
result not attained by any other press with a disc. 


The impression can be adjusted in a moment. ae” ZA 


It is impossible to “‘slur’ a job if the tympan is ATOMIC BEE 
put on smoothly. \\ abla TEM 


Where three rollers are used, ALL OF THEM 
will clear a full form, and as an aid, the Duplex 
Distributor, under the bed, 
can be used. 


Itisa MODERN press, and was 
not brought overin the Ark. 


Modern printers need modern 
time and labor saving tools, and 


BECAUSE 


ALL WHO USE THE IMPROVED GOLDING 
JOBBER WILL SUBSTANTIATE 
THE ABOVE CLAIMS. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 6.— 8 x 12 inches inside = fe 4 | \ 


(ae 


— 





sy 


NS SSEE_ 


We also build two sizes of the Fairhaven Cylinder, three of the Pearl and nine ot the Official Presses, 
and furnish Complete Outfits. Send to us for anything you want. Press and Tool Catalogue sent free 
on application. Complete Catalogue, Ten Cents. 


GOLDING & CO. (ie. esr orcnase smsen,; BOStON, Mass. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


zkkekk k& 


ec rasa 


THe «ViIcTOR” 


BEST LOW-PRICED STEAM AND HAND 
POWER CUTTER IN THE MARKET. 
Sizes, 30 and 32 Inch. 
zk keke Kk & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS' 
MACHINERY. 


—=——— 


i WRITE 


* * * 


BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


145 & 417 FIFTH AVENUE, - - — CHICAGO. 





THE RICHARDS OIL ENGINE 


AT H. H. LATHAM’S MACHINERY DEPOT. 


Simpler, More Economical 
to run, ocais 4 4 the space, 
weighs but 4 as much, and 
costs but little more than hal 
the price of a Gas Engine, 


No Boiler! 
No Steam! 
No Engineer! 
ALWAYS READY. 
S* Started Instantly with a Match, 


FUEL—Crude Petroleum or Kerosene, at the rate of one-fifth of a gallon 
per hour for every horse-pewer used. 


ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER FROM FIRE OR EXPLOSION. 
Wherever used it is spoken of in the Nighest Terms as 
the Most Economical and Satisfactory Motor. 


Send for Circulars and Description. 


H. H. LATHAM, 


General Western Agent, 


818 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
EVERY ENGINE THOROUGHLY TESTED BEFORE 
LEAVING THE FACTORY. 


Power Guaranteed and every Engine Warranted. 
Price of larger Engines and full particulars upon application. 


THE “HICKOK” 


(PATENTED) 


Paging _ Numbering Machine 


—COMBINES— 


Solidity in 


Construction, 


Accuracy in 
Work 
Performed, 


Durability 


in Service. 


The special advantages 
offered in this machine 
need only to be seen to 
be appreciated. 

Correspondence solic- 
ited. 


OFFICE AND 
WORKS, 


THE W. 0. HICKOK MFG. C0., HARRISBURG, PA. 





THE "CRANSTON ’}-= 


PATENT IMPROVED 


Tw0-Revolution Printing Presses, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


—————— 








No Presses have ever been made to excel them in point ot convenience, finish and durability. 


They can be fully depended upon, having proved their merits under varied trials. 
J. H. CRANSTON, 


Manufacturer, - NORWICH, CONN. 





H. H. LATHAM, Otto Gas Engine Works, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, | : 


FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ 
MACHINERY 


RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
ELLIOTT STITCHING AND TYING MACHINE, 
BOOK TRIMMERS, 
POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, | 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESS, JOB BACKERS, | 
STABBING MACHINES, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, They have no boiler, and are 
EYELETING MACHINES, PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, | clean, safe, economical and reliable, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 
MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, SIZES: 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, ETC. 





Braneh Offiee—i30 Washington St., Chicago. 





—= = 0VER 20,000 IN USE=== 





| Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
| printing establishments. 


1,2, 4, 7,10,15, 25 HORSEPOWER. 


* Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. | Per Cent LESS GAS than __ 


DOING THE SAME WORK, 
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